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GROUP I GUIDANCE 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report evaluated seventeen different guidance or guidance- re la ted 
projects carried out during the 1970-71 school year throughout the five 
boroughs of New York City. 

The Function Numbers, Titles, and Districts of these projects were 
as follows: 



Function No . Project Title District 



35“ 1 -6460 Sanctuary Class 2 

35-1-6454 Positive Alternatives 2 

43-1-6456 Helpful Hand — Reach 6 

45-1-6455 Triple S 7 

45-1-6456 District Career Resource Center 7 

49-1-6452 Assisting Students with Serious Behavior 

Problems 9 

67-1-6456 Project Success 18 

6/ i -6454 Guid&nce Class and Centers (Guidance 

for the Elementary School) 18 

71-1-6452 Maladjusted Underachievers 20 

71-1-6456 Guidance Class and Centers (Guidance 

and Corrective Reading in JHS) 20 

81-1-6452 Increased Services for Educationally 

Disadvantaged 25 

87-1-6543 Operation Search 27 

87-1-6452 Increased Services for Educationally 

Disadvantaged (Educational Advancement 
Center and Cultural Enrichment Program) 28 

93-1-6455 Evening Guidance Class and Center 30 

95-1-6453 Guidance Class and Center (Project 

"Civic" -- College Vocational Guidance 31 

95-1-6458 Developing Growth Power of Pupils 31 

95-1-6455 Family Living and Sex Education 31 



Although all were placed under a single umbrella for purposes 
of this evaluation, these projects were heterogeneous in all 
respects. Some involved just elementary schools, others just secondary 
schools, and stiP others all grades K- 12. Some projects were simply 
additions to the ongoing traditional guidance offerings of a particular 
school or group of schools. Others represented sweeping innovative 
attempts to offer disturbed and disturbing students an entirely new learning 
environment, in one case even including a specially purchased building in 
which to work. Some projects were involved with only one or two aspects 
of the schools 1 guidance functions, e.g., sex education or drug abuse 
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prevention or vocational planning or corrective reading, while others 
offered the full array of guidance activities but to a special group of 
youngsters, e.g. , parochial school children seen In an evening guidance 
center. Some projects offered very Intensive services to a very small 
group of youngsters, such as providing for a sheltered room for acutely 
upset children while others reached thousands of children through the 
training of teachers who reached almost an entire district's children 
In classes of family life education. Some projects served to Improve 
the classroom as a teaching and learning environment while others took 
place entirely outside the schools, I.e., conducted community and parents 
meetings in neighborhood homes. 

With such a diversity present, our evaluation methods and conclusions 
had to be Individualized project-by-project rather than being of a 
homogenized package nature. 

However, our procedures were In many ways similar In the case of 
most projects. In general, our methodology consisted of the following: 

1. Numerous site visits during which we made and recorded observations, 
interviewed project staff members, administrators and personnel In the 
involved schools, and, occasionally, parents and children involved in the 
program. 



2. Where applicable, program records were inspected so as to get 
an understanding of the workload, its flow, and the efficiency of the 
program's operation. 

3. Staff Evaluation Questionnaires were designed by our evaluation 
staff and collected from all project staff members. These surveyed the 
staff's duties, roles, and perceptions of the program's strengths, weaknesses, 
and needed changes. 

k. Teacher Questionnaires were generally collected from a sample 
of the teachers of program enrol lees. This provided us with non-project 
educators' views of what impact the programs were having on the children 
i nvolved. 

5. Parents Questionnaires were widely employed to obtain parents' 
views of the children's needs and to what extent they felt the various 
projects were meeting the children's needs. 

6. School records were analyzed in many of our evaluations to 
determine the impact of the enrollees' attendance, lateness, report card 
grades, and standardized achievement test results. 

7. Specific tests were designed and administered to the enrollees 
of various projects who were supposed to be trained in specific areas where 
no suitable measuring devices existed, e.g., an auditory comprehension 
test, a drug attitude inventory, a job choice test. 
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8. Student surveys were undertaken to assess the enrol lees' 
attitudes towards the programs and school in general. 



For the most part we found the program staff members and associated 
school administrators and other school personnel to be fully cooperative 
and eager to let us evaluate whatever we were commissioned to evaluate. 

In a very few instances, however, this cooperation proved to be lacking. 

School record data was found to be the most difficult source of 
evaluative information to obtain. In most cases, we were not able to 
obtain all of this kind of data that we had expected to. Since most of 
these records involved year-end scores and grades, we were forced to 
wait until the last week or two of school before sending our research 
assistants into the schools. We found that the schools' professional 
and clerical staffs were particularly harried during this period and 
consequently unwilling and/or unable to supply us with more of the needed 
materials. However, we managed to have a wide enough assortment of data 
in the case of each project to furnish what was, in our view, a complete 
and responsible evaluation. 

In almost all cases our overall evaluations proved to be favorable 
ones and we recommended the project's recycling and, often, expansion in 
the future. We did, however, encounter certain recurring problems which 
rendered most of the projects less than perfectly effective. These 
included: 

1. The need for much earlier funding than has generally been the 
case. Project directors need much more time for planning and procurement 
of staff and supplies than they are currently being given. Many of the 
projects evaluated did not get under way until the winter, even though 
proposed for the entire school year. 

2. Parental involvement and school -parent-program staff 
communications were generally found to be in need of improvement. Unless 
parents and communities lend their strong support to programs of guidance, 
project impacts are likely to be weakened, if not fully vitiated. 

3. The relationship and communications between special project 
staff and the general administration and staff of the host schools was often 
found to need improvement. Workshops run by project staff should be held 
for the regular school staff so that each others' questions and criticisms 
can be fruitfully dealt with. 
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SANCTUARY CLASS 



I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Sanctuary Class, In District 2, Manhattan, operated In P.S. 41 from 
March 11, 1971 until the end of the school year. A total of 15 children, 
most of whom were In the second or third grade, were Involved In the program. 
(However, the program proposal had indicated that 25 chi Id ren would be In tne 
project.) The program was designed to provide a sanctuary for children who 
had shown by their previous behavior that they cculd not last through a full 
day of school In their regular classrooms. 

The youngsters remained on the rosters of their regular classes and 
spent the major part of each day In these classes, except for special Instances 
where it was desirable to keep a pupil in the Sanctuary Class for an ex- 
tended period of time, and/or the child felt so secure and comfortable there 
that he refused to leave. The children In the class were selected by consul- 
tation with the guidance counselor, the principal, the Sanctuary Class teacher, 
and the child's homeroom teacher. All the children selected were problem child- 
ren who had repeatedly come to the attention of school personnel for disruptive 
or "acting out" behavior. The class generally provided a pleasant, quiet, friend- 
ly atmosphere In addition to academic assistance. A small teacher-student ratio 
was maintained at all times, and the number of children using the classroom at 
any one time ranged from 5 to 15» with an average of approximately 10. Not all 
of these children were program enrol lees, however. 

The Sanctuary Class was staffed by 2 full-time teachers, one budgeted for 
and paid for out of the project funds, and another teacher paid for out of reg- 
ular school funds. Consultants to the program Included the school principal 
and t dance counselor, the guidance coordinator for District 2, and the head 
of the Children's Pyschlatry Division of St. Vincent's Hospital. (Most of the 
students In the class had also been referred to St. Vincent's for psychological 
services.) 

II • PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The official program objectives, based on a full year's operating period, 
were Judged inappropriate, In our opinion, because the program did not commence 
operating until March, 1971. (P.S. 41 received an unexpected Influx of 150 extra 
children from one of the "Welfare Hotels," and the school's first priority was 
to set up programs for these new students and place them In appropriate classes, 
before the Sanctuary Class project could be set up.) 

The staff's revised objectives were as follows: 

1. To provide a sanctuary or "release" for children who had shown by their 
previous behavior that they could not last through a full day of school 
In their regular classrooms. 

2. To provide a place for a "cooling-off period" for a child who had become 
too restless, befor e major acting-out behavior could be expected to occur. 
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3. To provide a place to “cool off“ for a child who had Just had a dis- 
ruptive episode Ip his regular class. 

4. To provide a room where such youngsters could relate to adults and 
other children on a one-to-one basis. 

III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

1. To describe the enrollment, staffing, and functioning of the program. 

2. ic elicit and report teachers', staff, and parents' perception of the program. 

3. To obtain and analyze the enrol lees' school records. 

IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

A. A conference was held at the outset of the evaluation between the prin- 
cipal of P.S. 41 and a member of the evaluation team. Conferences were also held 
between our evaluation staff and the teachers Involved In the class as well as 
the school guidance counselor. 

B. The school was visited frequently to evaluate the organization, scope 
and implementation of the program, as well as to interview personnel and students 
actively engaged In the program. 

C. Questionnaires were designed by the Teaching & Learning Research Corp. 
evaluation team and were administered to teachers, parents and staff. All ques- 
tionnaires are reproduced In the Appendix. The results of these questionnaires 
were analyzed and reported quantitatively whenever possible. (That Is, whenever 
sufficient data was available to do a meaningful analysis.) The questionnaires 
and samples were as follows: 

1. T eacher's Questionnaire . An eight-item questionnaire was completed by 
the homeroom teacher as well as the Sanctuary Class teacher on all 15 students ln^ 
the program. The questionnaire was composed mainly of items regarding the student's 
academic work, school behavior, and emotional problems. If any. 

2. Parent's Questio nn aire . The parents of the children In the program were 
asked to complete a quest ionnai re concerning their child's participation In the 
program. Despite repeated requests from the staff, however, only 3 parents re- 
sponded. The evaluation team felt that an analysis of data with an N of 3 would 
be meaningless; so the questionnaire was ultimately eliminated from the results. 

3. Staff Evalua ti on Questional re . An eight-item questionnaire was completed 
by 5 staff members Involved with the project. The questionnaire was composed of 
both multiple-choice and open-ended questions to assess the program's effective- 
ness In numerous academic and behavioral areas, as wel l as its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

4. School Records Data Sheet . The results of this questionnaire were deemed 
invalid to quantify since the data was Insufficient or unavailable on 75$ of the 
enrol lees. It was therefore eliminated from the results. 
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V. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

A. Description of the Functioning Program 

The Sanctuary Class was housed In a light, airy, first-floor room, with 
access to a small outside play yard. (Unfortunately, unauthorized children 
also made use of the room as a passageway to the yard.) Brightly colored 
children’s paintings covered the walls. The scene in the room was usually 
cheerful and animated. 

Despite a lack of funds for materials, a creative and energetic staff 
had produced a lovely, warm setting with many original make-shift designs 
of their own, including private study carrels for independent work. Paint- 
ing, block building, reading and active games on the floor seemed to be the 
activities most commonly engaged in by the youngsters in the class. Remedial 
academic work was done wherever possible, with most of the stress on reading 
and math. Many reading games and pieces of equipment were available for the 
students, as were Cuisinalre Rods, work boards, and Dominoes for math work. 

All of the children had a common problem of being disruptive when confined 
to their regular classrooms for a full day. The children were observed to 
be releasing much pent-up energy in play activities of various kinds. 

While the scene in the classroom was active and flexible but controlled 
on some visits, in others it was observed to be quite chaotic, with children 
running in and out, bringing friends with them and refusing to settle down 
or leave. It was felt by the evaluation team that this setting should have 
been more structured, since disruptive and acting-out children generally need 
external limits to be set on their behavior. 

The failure to enroll k0% of the children called for in the proposal, 
the operation of the Sanctuary Class with ( \0% of the allocated children usually 
absent, and the presence of unauthorized children all must be viewed as serious 
program disfunction. 

B. Results of the Questionnaires 



1. Teacher's Questionnaire . Completed by the homeroom teacher and 
the Sanctuary Class Teacher for each of 15 students. The teachers were asked 
to check the statements that apply to each individual child. 

The homeroom and Sanctuary Class teachers were in agreement that 14 out 
of 15 of the enrol lees were doing poorly In almost all aspects of school work 
(Item 1). One (1) student was noted to be doing poorly in only one or two areas 
of academic work (Item 2). None of the children were judged to be free of 
academic problems (Item 3) • 

Item 4 listed school behavior problems and both groups of teachers were 
in agreement that the children manifested most of the problems listed. The 
most frequently noted behavior problems of the children were: general class- 
room behavior; general attitudes towards school; behavior towards teachers; 
behavior towards classmates; temper outbursts ; excessive emotional sensitivity; 
fighting; moodiness; nervousness and anxiety; and excessive need for attention 
and/or approval. 
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None of the children were judged to be free of school behavior problems, 
(Item 5). However, the Sanctuary Class teachers felt that k of the children 
(out of IS) do not seem to need any clinical and guidance services, while 
the homeroom teachers felt that all the children need these services (Items 
6 and 7). In those cases where teachers felt such services were needed, 
family counseling, psychotherapy and/or guidance counseling were the ser- 
vices of choice. Finally, Item 3 asked: "Does this child seem to be re- 
ceiving the kind of help he or she needs from the Sanctuary Class Program?" 
Sixty percent of the homeroom teachers and 67% of the Sanctuary Class teachers 
said, "yes"; 20% of the homeroom teachers said "no"; and 20% of the homeroom 
and 33% of the Sanctuary Class teachers said, "I don't know." 

Both the homeroom and the Sanctuary Class teachers indicated, therefore, 
that the enrol lees were children with multifaceted academic and behavioral 
problems; and most were in need of clinical services of one kind or another. 

In the majority of cases the teachers felt that the children were reciving 
the kinds of help they needed from the Sanctuary Class program. 

2. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire (N®5). After being asked their 
duties in the proejet (Item 1), the staff members were asked how effective they 
felt the project was in various areas. The item contents and results are 
provided in the following table. 



TABLE 1 

SANCTUARY CLASS STAFF EVALUATIONS OF THEIR PROGRAM'S EFFECTIVENESS 




Item Not Slightly Very 

No. Content Effective Effective Effectiv e Effective 



"How effective is your project in: 

2 ...accomplishing its objectives? 

3 ...raising students' academic 
achievement? 

k ...improving students' classroom 
behavior? 

5 ...improving students' attitudes 
towards school? 

6 ...increasing parents' under- 
standing of their children's 
needs and problems? 

7 ...obtaining special educational, 
health, and other needed community 
services for the students?" 



3 

3 

3 



k 

2 

5 

1 

2 



1 



5 



Item 8 asked the staff members to describe the strengths and weaknesses 
of their program, as well as any changes that they felt should be made in the 
program. The strengths mentioned included improvement of a f .«s towards 
school and improved communication with peers and adults; increased self-esteem for 
the children, and improved academic work. The weaknesses listed were its late 
start, lack of adequate materials, lack of adequate structure, and poor schedul- 
ing of individual student's use of the class. The changes suggested were those 
that were necessary to overcome the above-mentioned weaknesses of the program. 



The staff thus vie ’ed the program as being a generally effective one ex- 
cept in the areas of Increasing parental understanding of the child's needs 
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and problems and obtaining outside community services for the children, where 
necessary. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The program failed to enroll or regularly serve the number of children it 
was intended to. This fact, plus the impressions gained that the children 
were handled in too unsystematic a manner and the teachers were left without 
vigorous inservice training, led us to conclude that the project was not worth 
the monies allocated to it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Sanctuary Class Program, as it was carried out In 1970-71, is 
not recommended for recycling. 

However, the ideas lying behind the project appear to be sound ones 
worthy of further implementation. Should such a program be instituted 
in the future it is recommended that: 

1. There be more structure for the classroom, with definite limits 
set on what is acceptable behavior. 

2. Each child should be programmed to come to the class for a 
specific limited time each day, except during periods of crisis 
when he should be permitted to remain as long as necessary. 

3. Disruptive children of the same age should be scheduled to attend 
the class at the same time so they can begin to build up better 
peer relations. 

A. Intensive inservice teacher training be provided along with 
psychological and psychiatric supervision and consultation. 
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POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES 



I . PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Positive Alternatives program in District 2, Manhattan was estab- 
lished to offer the children in the three participating schools "positive 
alternatives" to many of the negative aspects of their surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, including the use of drugs. Positive Alternatives had as its 
target population the 4th, 5th and 6thgraders in two special service ele- 
mentary schools, (PS 51 end PS 111) and the 7th, 8th and 9th graders In 
the special service junior high school they feed into, (JHS 17). The 
project was designed to reduce the incidence (and future incidence) of 
drug addiction by providing an after-school program of narcotics education 
for a population of youngsters who were bel ieved to have a tendency toward 
drug dependence. The program aimed to acquaint students, parents and 
teachers with agencies and resources within their community that can help 
in the fight against drug abuse. The program operated four afternoons a 
week for two hours each afternoon, (3-5 p.m.), plus occasional Saturdays 
at some schools, for a total of 150 two-hour sessions in each school for 
the school year. The program provided such things as:(l) small class 
groupings (a pupi 1-teachar ratio of 8-1); (2) short, weekly trips through 

the community, exploring its attitudes, problems, resources and potentials; 
(3) exploration and discussion of the l: dividual ‘s attitudes, problems, 
resources and potentials as a member of that community; (4) work with the 
staff-at-large and parents of children in the school to share insights and 
techniques to promote a unified approach to the problem; (5) remedial and 
enrichment activities in reading and mathematics; and (6) the attendance 

at some sessions conducted by resource personnel from the Addictive Service 
Agency. 

The children enrolled in the proqram were eighty-eight 4th to 9th 
graders who showed a potential for developing a dependency on drugs. The 
criteria for referral into the program was as follows: 

1- Dependent youngsters who were known to follow others or be easily 
influenced by their peers; 

2. Children who were considered "school fa 1 lured 1 and who were not re- 
ceiving any gratification in their school work; 

3. Children with poor attendance records for unexplained absences; and 

4. Children who were known to be experimenting with drugs and/or had 
older siblings known to be experimenting with drugs. 

The staff consisted of: 



3 Teachers- in-charge (150 
11 Group Leaders (150 
3 Paraprofessional s (150 
3 School Secretaries ( 75 



days for two hours per day) 
days for two hours per day) 
days for two hours per day) 
days for two hours per day) 
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The staff was chosen by seniority and qualifications, and most of the 
staff members had drug education training as well as a proven ability to 
relate well to children, even In crisis. 



II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The official program objectives, as stated in the Positive Alternatives 
Proposal were twofold: 

1. To reduce the Incidence of ’diction. 

2. To acquaint students and teachers with agencies within their 
communities that can help in the fight against drugs. 

in addition to the above-stated objectives, the following goals were 
set forth by the program staff: 

1. To give youngsters constructive types of experiences to utilize 
their free time after school and on weekends. 

2. To provide a setting where youngsters can develop positive re- 
lationships with adults so that they will not feel alienated from them. 

3. To provide supportive psychological services to students so that 
they would not turn to drugs. 

A. To indicate to children that school can provide more than "formal' 1 
education and to provide an important experiential factor In terms 
of positive relationships with teachers who have developed a close 
rapport with the children. 

5. To integrate experiences and thoughts developed and to carry them 
to other children in the school and community, thereby ever-widening 
the scope of the program. 



III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

Although the primary objective of the program is to reduce the incidence 
of drug Addiction, It Is not possible to directly evaluate the success of the 
program in attaining that objective. The impact of programs of this type Is 
not expected to be felt until the students reach an age when the drug use risk 
is high. Students in the 4th through 9th grades are not expected to show a 
high Incidence of drug use and therefore, no direct measure of “reduct lon“ 
can be obtained. 

Because the program was educational in nature, the following evaluation 
objectives were formulated: 

1. To describe the scope, sequence, organization and Implementation of 
the program. 

2. To determine the extent to which enrol lees have acquired knowledge 
about drugs and addiction and have developed attitudes helpful In 
resisting the temptation of drug abuse. 
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3. To determine the students attitudes and feelings towards school and 
their own expectations about future schooling and success in school. 

4. To determine parental reactions to and support of the program. 

5. To determine teacher and staff reaction to the program in terms of its 
impact on the enrol 1ee*s academic work as well as his school behavior 
and/or emotional problems. 

6. To assess the continuing attendance of the enrol lees at these volun- 
tary after-school sessions, as well as to compare last year's and this 
year's records of absences and lateness for the regular school day. 

IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

A. A conference was held at the outset of the evaluation between the Drug 
Coordinator for District 2 and a member of the Teaching S Learning Research 
Corp. staff. Conferences were also held between evaluation staff and the Pro- 
ject Director in each of the participating schools. 

B. Repeated site visits by a member of the evaluation team were made to 
assess the organization, scope and implementation of the program, as well as 
to interview the group leaders and students actively engaged in the program. 

C. Questionnaires were designed by the evaluation team and were adminis- 
tered to teachers, parents and students involved with the program. All question- 
naires are reproduced in the Appendix. The Drug Knowledge and Attitude inventory 
was designed by the evaluation team in conjunction with the Drug Coordinator for 
the district as well as the Project Directors In each school. The results of 
these questionnaires, which covered all aspects of the program's objectives, were 
analyzed and reported quantitatively. The questionnaires and samples were as 

fol lows: 

1 . Drug Knowledge and Attitude inventory : 

A 39- 1 tern questionnaire was completed by 86 out of the 88 stuoents in the 
program. The questionnaires were administered by the Group Leaders, indivi- 
dually and/or in small groups. The questionnaires were composed of three parts: 

Part I listed objective facts about drugs and the students were re- 
quired to indicate whether the statements were true or false. (There was 
also a "Don't Know" category). 

Part M was composed of ten subjective statements dealing with atti- 
tudes towards drugs, and the students were asked to agree or disagree with 
the statements. (There was also a "No Opinion" category). 

Part III was composed of nine open-ended questions including the 
following areas: best and least liked things in the program, most interest- 
ing activities, new hobbies and interests developed, new friendships and 
suggestions for future activities. 

The original evaluation design for the project called for the Drug Knowl- 
edge and Attitude Inventory to be administered twice, once in February and 
once in June. Due to late funding, however, the evaluation was not initiated 
until the end of January 1971, and it was deemed impossible for the evaluation 
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team to design and administer a valid Instrument within so short a time. 



Another consideration for not having a pre-and post-design was that the 
great majority of the students in the Positive Alternatives Program had 
been In the program since the Spring of 197Q» or at the very least, since 
the Fail of 1970. Therefore, a Drug Inventory administered in February 1971 
could not truly be considered a pre-test, since it would not have been given 
prior to entrance into the program. The Drug Inventory was administered 
once, therefore. In June 1971. 

2. Students* Ideas About School Tests : 

A 21 -Item questionnaire was completed by 85 students in the program* 

The questionnaires were administered by the group leaders, individually 
and/or in small groups. The questionnaire covered the following areas: 
feelings about school in general, as well as teachers and classmates; 
expectations about success In school and future schooling; and students* 
estimates of attendance and ability* 



3. The Parent Questionnaire: 



Twenty parents of students in the program completed a questionnaire 
covering their child's participation in the program. The parents were 
randomly selected from the three participating schools. The questionnaire 
covered the following areas: problems in and out of school in both aca- 

demic and emotional areas; and kinds of help the parents hope their child 
will receive from the program, as well as an estimate of whether that help 
has been forthcoming. The questionnaire was reproduced in Spanish and was ad- 
ministered in either English or Spanish, whichever was the primary lan- 
guage of the parent. 

A. The Teacher Questionnaire: 



An 8- Item questionnaire was completed by the Home Room teacher of 21 
enrol lees. The questionnaire was composed mainly of items regarding the 
students' academic work as well as his school behavior and emotional prob 
lems, if any. 



5. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire : 

A 9“Item questionnaire was completed by all fifteen staff members of 
the program. The questionnaire was composed of both multiple-choice and 
open-ended questions to assess the staff's perception of the program’s 
effectiveness in various academic and behavioral areas, as well as its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

6. School Records Data Sheet : 

This questionnaire was completed for all the students In the program. 
Attendance and lateness records for last year and this year were compared, 
and attendance records for the Positive Alternatives Program Itself were 
analyzed. 
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V. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

A. Description of the Functioning Program 

Many overall expressions were gained by the Teaching $ Learning 
evaluation team during the site visits to the three participating schools, 
as well as from student, parent and staff Interviews. 

While the overall philosophy for this program was the same for all 
three schools, each school was somewhat autonomous in carrying out its own 
program, and the specific content and approach employed by the schools 
varied. However, because of the different ages and interests of the ele- 
mentary and junior high school students involved, there would almost have 
to be a different structure in the different schools. For example, the 
"rap sessions" about drugs with the group counselors were shorter in the 
elementary school groups because of the shorter time and interest spans of 
these youngsters. However, there was a cooperative effort in all three 
schools involved in the program, and frequent meetings between the Project 
Directors in each school and the district Drug Coordinator. The schools 
also arranged some trips and events together so that the younger children 
could look up to and relate to the older ones. 

In the main, selection criteria for both students and staff were ad- 
hered to, but in a few instances "seniority" served to be the guiding 
criterion for staff selection. Although this was a voluntary, after-school 
program, teachers and guidance counselors appealed to those youngsters who 
they felt needed the program, and urged them to join - usually successfully. 

In one school, however, the program was opened up to the entire student 
body and letters were sent out to all children and their parents urging them 
to come to an after-school program that would discuss drugs and community 
problems. The children who responded to the letter ultimately became the 
enrol lees in the program. The staff in this school first looked for "drug- 
oriented" children, but claimed they did not find any children in their 
school with a particular behavioral pattern that they felt might lead to a 
later drug problem. 

The Positive Alternatives program did not specifically provide the stu- 
dents in it with a knowledge of drug names, types and effects, except where 
such information was requested by a youngster. Rather, their emphasis was 
on developing drug awareness, as well as on developing "positive alternatives" 
for the enrol lees so that they would not turn to drugs, presently or in later 
years. It was felt that the enrol lees young ages, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools, precluded the teaching of specific facts about barbituates, 
emphetamines, heroin, hallucinogenic drugs, etc. Rather, the Sroup Leaders 
led discussions involving general ideas about drugs, such as the facts that 
drugs can be harmful, addivtive, good and bad (e.g., asolrin is a "good drug" 
but it can be a "bad drug" if you take too much,) you need a doctor's permission 
to use good drugs, and you never take pills from just "anybody." 
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The effects of the drug education campaign were noted by admin- 
istrators in all three schools. In the elementary schools, the young- 
sters who come into the program, were, fn the words of one administrator, 
"average youngsters who know of glue sniffing and have friends doing it, 
even if they're not doing it themselves." Since the Positive Alternatives 
Program has started, however, the administrators of at least one school 
have seen no more evidence of glue sniffing (i.e., bottles of glue left 
in ha 1 1 ways , class rooms , 1 unch rooms o r bath rooms , etc.). In the junior 
high school, a young, energetic group leader commented, "Since this program 
started we don't see acting-out behavior from kids taking pep pills, or 
kids slumped over their desks from barbituates. The kids are less 'out of 
it' and it's visible all over the school." The youth officer of the local 
police precinct was also interviewed by a member of the evaluation team, 
and while he was guardedly optimistic about the drug problem in the neighbor- 
hood in general, he felt that the Positive Alternatives Program was definitely 
a step in the right direction. He said evidence had shown that there were a 
lot less "pills" being circulated and used by the youngsters since the pro- 
gram's inception, although there was still a lot of marijuana around. Some 
youngsters had previously been leaving school during their lunch break and 
obtaining "pills" on the street. They would come back to school after lunch 
obviously "high" or "low." Since Positive Alternatives, however , the young- 
sters are more aware of what's going on, and are staying away from pills more 
than previously. The school administration felt that this, in turn, has led 
to better scholastic work. 

One of the outstanding events of the Positive Alternatives program was 
the "Drug-Out" (or Drug Fair) held at the junior high school. The fair ran 
from 3 p.m. to past 8 p.m. and involved students, parents and outside com- 
munity agencies involved with the school. The air of excitement at the Fair 
was contagious. There was a big poster with the words, "I PLEDGE NOT TO USE 
DRUGS" on it. By 6 p.m. there were over 300 signatures on it. Representatives 
from Phoenix House, Odyssey House and Roosevelt Hospital were talking to 
interested parents and children, the local branch of the New York Public 
Library had a display on library facilities in general, as well as books 
about the dangers of drug abuse, and the police department had officers 
present to answer questions and give out pamphlets about drugs. There was 
a huge parent turnout to speak to the psychiatrists and psychologists present, 
to "rap" with the teenagers, and to see the exhibits the children had pre- 
pared. Many parents commented that their children had become more social 
and less fearful since entering the Positive Alternatives program, and all 
expressed a desire to see the program expanded to include all the children 
in the school, as well as to operate in the schools on weekends, major school 
holidays like Christmas and Easter, and during the summer. 

It is interesting to note that students in the Positive Alterna- 
tives program in the junior high school moved into leadership positions 
in the school, and helped spread the word that drugs are no good. Thus, while 
the Student General Organization organized the Drug Fair, the impetus for it 
came from the Positive Alternatives program and its enrollees. 
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The basic problem confronting the program itself was Its late, and 
sometimes Insufficient fundings. Funds for many supplies arrived at 
the end of the year and teachers paid for supplies out of their twn 
pockets. There was not enough money available for adequate arts and 
crafts materials. The Drug Experimental kits that were part of the 
drug education program never arrived. It is obvious to the evaluation 
team that the state will have to commit itself more fully to the pro- 
gram. 



B. Results of the Questionnaires: 



1. Drug Knowledge and Attitude Inventory (N*86) 

The results of the Drug Inventory were analyzed separately for 
Parts I, II and III. The item contents and results for Part I follow: 

TABLE 2 

DRUG KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDE INVENTORY: S'S RESPONSES TO OBJECTIVE FACT ITEMS 


item No. Content % 1 


Correct 


% Incorrect 


% Don't Know 


1. Cigarette smoking causes baldness. 


62 


16 


22 


2. Coca Cola is habit forming. 


58 


31 


11 


3. Coffee helps us to fall asleep. 


81 


13 


6 


if. Beer and whiskey have about the 








same amount of alcohol in them. 


64 


26 


10 


5. Marijuana is injected by needle. 


85 


12 


3 


6. Marijuana is made from heroin. 


67 


13 


20 


7. “Pot" or “grass" is really 








marijuana. 


81 


11 


8 


8. Sniffing marijuana makes you 








“high.” 


48 


41 


11 


9. “Hash" is made from the marijuana 








plant. 


41 


28 


31 


10. “Pep pills" are the same as “downs." 


41 


29 


30 


11. LSD and “acid" are the same. 


53 


27 


20 


12. Cocaine is usually smoked in a 








cigarette. 


58 


21 


21 


13* “Ups" and “Downs" are usually 








smoked in a cigarette. 


76 


16 


8 


14. If you take sleeping pills often 








you may not be able to fall asleep 








without them. 


71 


15 


14 


15. Marijuana Is habit-forming just 








the way heroin is. 


37 


55 


8 


16. If pregnant women take LSD, their 








babies can be born deformed. 


78 


7 


15 


17. Drugs and good school performance 








don't mix. 


74 


14 


12 
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Item No. Contents 


% Correct 


% Incorrect 


% Don ' t Know 


18. Sniffing wine is extremely 
dangerous. 


65 


19 


16 


19» It is safe to use heroin just 


once . 74 


15 


11 


20. "Speed is an amphetamine." 


35 


27 


38 



Some observations of these results were made by the evaluation team. 

The students seemed not to be fully familiar with commonly used slang 
terms for drugs or their equivalents, (e.g. “hash, 1 ' "downs," "acid," and 
"speed," as used in Items 9, 10, 11 and 20). Since these are the terms 
commonly used on the street for drugs, in our opinion a greater effort 
should be made to inform the students of the words and their meanings so 
that a youngster does not inadvertently accept a harmful drug from someone. 

Item 15, "Marijuana is habit-forming just the way heroin is," was an- 
swered incorrectly by 59%, or a majority of the students. Here the evalua- 
tion team judged that perhaps misinformation had been given to the students, 
possibly by the group leaders and/or their parents or peers. Although Pub- 
lic Health Authorities are actively studying the potential dangers of mari- 
juana, it cannot yet be definitely said that the use of marijuana leads to 
the same type or degree of dependence that is true of heroin use. We point 
out this fact to prevent a possible future problem with the Positive Alter- 
natives Program. If at any point the students were to feel that they were 
getting misinformation from their group leaders, it might serve to weaken 
the excellent rapport observed between the two groups. 

Part I of the Drug Inventory was also analyzed to see what percent of 
the enrol lees received a satisfactory rating. Here the data was analyzed 
separately for the elementary schools and the junior high school. Of the 
54 elementary school students taking che test, 34 or 62% received a satis- 
factory rating of 60% or better. (The mean score for all the elementary 
school students was 65). Of the 32 junior high school students taking 
the test, 27 or 84% received a satisfactory rating of 70% or better. 

(The mean score for all the junior high school students was 78.6). These 
60% and 70% cut-off figures were selected as those points which, in our 
view, represented acceptable degrees of knowledgeabi 1 i ty for elementary 
school and junior high school students, respectively. Our criterion 
measure was that 85% or more of the enrol lees' scores should yield a 
satisfactory rating. In neither instance, therefore, was this met, 
although in the case of the junior high school students, 84% received a 
satisfactory rating. 

Part II of the Drug Inventory consisted of ten subjective statements 
dealing with attitude? towards the use of drugs. The item contents and 
the results follow: 
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TABLE 3 

MS KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDE INVENTORY: S'S RESPONSES TO ATTITUDINAL ITEMS. 



Item No . Content 

1. "It's my body so I alone should 
decide what drugs I use or do 
not use.' 1 

2. "Drinking helps solve my problems." 

3. "It's easy to find a dope-pusher 
in my neighborhood." 

4. "If you have good willpower, it is 
easy to kick the heroin habit." 

5. "If your friends use drugs they 
won't like you if you don’t." 

6. "I keep away from drugs because 
I know they are dangerous." 

7. "Drugs help me to feel fewer 
problems." 

8. "It's okay for me to use drugs, 
but I won't let my younger brother 
or sister go near them." 

9. "I feel better when I'm on "ups" 
or "pot" so what could be wrong 
with feeling good." 

10. "Drug problems are a lot of bunk 
anyway because teachers and parents 
are always against fun things." 



% Agree % Disagree % No Opinion 



25 


62 


13 


2 


90 


8 


52 


30 


18 


36 


50 


14 


52 


29 


19 


98 


2 


0 


8 


68 


24 


25 


58 


17 


5 


66 


29 


15 


62 


23 



The desirable attitudes in questions 1-5 and 7-10 were those in which 
the student disagreed with the given statement. Only In question 6 was 
the a^ree answer considered desirable. Table 4 includes frequencies of S's 

questions SC ° r6S from 20 t0 100 P ercent desirable responses on the attitudinai 



TABLE 4 



SCORE DISTRIBUTION FOR ATTITUDINAL SECTION OF DRUG KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDE 



Number of 
Students 



INVENTORY: 



Percent of 
Desi rable Responses 



5 

3 

11 

5 

10 

1 

10 

3 

4 



100 % 
90 % 
80 % 
70 % 
60 % 
50 % 
40 % 
30 % 
20 % 
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Part III of the Drug Inventory consisted primarily of open-ended 
questions. Question 1 stated: 'The thing 1 like best about the Positive 
Alternatives Program is . . . In the overwhelming majority of 
the cases, the best liked thing, was the trips the students took, for 
both elementary and junior high school students. Next, in order of pref- 
erence, were recreational activities, such as sports, "rap sessions or 
discussions, and friendships formed - both with peers and Group Leaders. 



The responses called for by item 2, the "least liked things," were 
harder to summarize. Many students gave no response. Of those that did 
respond, the most frequent answers included the dancing social once a week 
at one school, a trip to the public library, "boring guests on activities 
and "fights with some rough kids In the program." 

Question 3, the most interesting trip or activity, gave primarily 
sports activities as favorites, including swimming and ice skating. Many 
junior high students also cast a strong vote for movies and community 

projects. 

When asked what they would do in the afternoon if they were not in 
the Positive Alternatives Program (Item 4), most of the students who re- 
sponded said they would watch television and/or play outside on^ the street. 
Other frequent answers were "clean the house" and "do homework. 

Of the students who answered ‘'Yes" to new hobbies or interests de- 
veloped (item 5) » sewing, swimming, ice skating, arts and crafts and involve 
ment in the community were noted, all about equally. 



Item 6 asked, "Since entering the Positive Alternatives Program, 
have you made any new friends?" 73$ of the total number of students answered 
"Yes*" Of these, 74% have seen their new friends outside of school hours 
and/or on weekends (Item 7) • 



Item 8 asked the students if they knew where recreational centers, 
movie theaters, bowling alleys, swimming facilities, public parks and 
libraries in their neighborhoods were, as well as museums In the city. 

75% of the students were acquainted with local recreational centers and bowl- 
ing alleys, and over 90% of the students knew where the other recreational 
facilities were located. In addition, the students were asked to list the 
museums they had visited, and every museum actually visited was listed at 
least once. The three museums listed the most frequently were The Museum 
of Natural History (37 choices); Museum of Modern Art (32 choices); and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (26 choices). Also noted by several students 
was the Museum of the City of New York (8); Museum of Primitive Art ( ), 
and the Museum of Contemporary Crafts (8). 

item 9 asked: "Are there any activities you would like to see In- 

cluded in the Positive Alternatives Program." The vast majority of the stu- 
dents said No, and therefore replied they were pleased with the given act ivi 
ttes. Of those who answered Yes, the requests were for more trips and more 
sports activities, particularly swimming. 
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Part III of the Drug Inventory taken overall, therefore, shows over- 
whelmingly that the program has met Its stated objectives of giving 
those students involved in it "positive alternatives" to the drug scene, 
including new activities, hobbies, resources within the community and 
friends. 

2. Student ideas About School Tests (N*85) 

The item contents and percentages for each answer follows: 

1. I like do not like school. 

“551' m 

2. Teachers are nice ar e not nice to me. 

l)2f 51 

3. My family cares doe s not care about how I am doing in school. 

100 $ 

4. I learn a lot a li ttle nothing In school. 

“551” m 

5. I am slow aver age smart in school. 

60$ 33% 

6. I expect to dropout graduate from high school. 

100$ 

7. I wl 1 1 wl 1 1 not go to college. 

551“ 12l 

8 . My classmates are are not my friends. 

951 5 ! 

9. I get into many . few no fights. 

“5$ 551 TO 

10. I will fall none a few all of my subjects on my next report ca 

“551 “571 51 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 



14 . 



I never sometimes always do my homework. 

h 5ol 52 l 

Mv classmates like me do not 1 ike me . 

90 ! ioi 

I am absent from school very often sometimes never . 

3 ? 751 

l come to school late very often sometimes never. 

9f~ 551 43$ 
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15. 


This vear 1 enjoy school more 


less 

Tb¥ 


the same 
32t 


as last 


year. 


16. 


This vear 1 am learning more 

“85f 


less 

5% 


the same 


as last 


year. 


17. 


This vear mv teachers are nicer worse 


about the same as last year. 


TBS 


T6T 


36% 






18. 


This vear mv teachers pay me more less 


about the 


same attention 




as last year. 


4i% m 


48% 






19. 


1 am am not in a special class. 








20. 


Mv classmates eniov school more than less than about the 


same. 






22% 


66% 




21. 


Mv classmates fight more than 


less than, about the same as 


1 do. 




— 55S — 


21% 


39% 







These results clearly indicate that the enrol lees had very positive 
attitudes towards this year's school experiences. 

3. Parents Questionnaire (N«20) 

Four parents said their child does poorly in almost all aspects of 
school work (Item 1). The rest of the parents Indicated their child does 
poorly in Just one or two areas (Item 2). The areas chosen most frequently 
were writing (6), reading (5), math (4), general classroom behavior (4), 
and spel 1 ing (3) . 

Item 3 was concerned with problems outside of school, and 12 out of 20 
parents felt their child had no problems outside of school. Of those with 
problems, the only one mentioned with any frequency out of the 17 items 
listed was "bites his nails. 11 (5 responses). 

Item 4 asked: "What kinds of help do you hope your child will receive 
from the Positive Alternatives Program this year?" Five parents had hopes 
for academic gains, seven wanted recreational help for their children, two 
mentioned cultural goals and three wanted them to be able to form better 
relationships with people. 

Item 5 asked: "Does your child seem to be receiving the kind of help 

that he or she needs?" Eleven parents answered Yes, none of them said No, 
and fiv* said I don't know. 

In genera , the parents' responses indicate that their children manifest 
a wide array vf academic and hehavloral problems which they believed the 
program would help ameliorate. 
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4 . Teacher's Questionnaire (N»2 ) ) 

Three teachers said the child Is doing poorly in almost all aca- 
demic aspects of school work (Item 1). 

Item 2 listed individual areas of school work and the most frequently 
listed areas were math (6), science (5), spelling (4) and writing (4). 
Seven students were judged not to have any problems with the academic as- 
pects of school (Item 3). 

Item 4 listed school behavior problems. Those answered "Yes" to most 
frequently were excessive emotional sensitivity (9)» speech and communica- 
tion (7), excessive need for attention and/or approval (6), behavior 
towards his classmates (5) , moodiness (5), nervousness and anxiety (5), 
general classroom behavior (4), temper outbursts (4), emotional depression 
(4), and completing and/or submitting his homework (4). 

The teachers of seven children felt that the child does not have any 
problem with his school behavior (Item 5). 

The teachers also felt that 12 children out of 21 do not seem to need 
any clinical and guidance services. Of the children who do need such ser- 
vices, the preferred treatment was generally some form of psychotherapy 
(Item 7) . 

Finally, Item 8 asked: "Does this child seem to be receiving the kind 

of help he or she needs from the Positive Alternatives program?" Sixteen 
teachers responded "Yes»" one said "No* 11 and four said "I don't know*" 

The teachers, as was the case for the parents, indicated that the 
enrol lees were generally problem youngsters in need of the kinds of help 
the program offered. 

5. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire (N=15) 

After being asked their duties in the project (Item l), the staff 
members were asked how effective they felt the project was in various 
areas. The item contents and results are given below. 



TABLE S 

STAFF EVALUATION OF PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 



"How effective Is your project in 
Item No. Content 


• t t t 

Not 

Effect i ve 


SI ightly 
Effective 


Effective 


Very 

Effective 


2. accomplishing its objectives?" 


1 0 


2 


10 


3 


3* raising student's academic 


achievements?" 


Q 


9 


6 


0 


4. improving student's classroom 


behavior?" 


0 


2 


10 


3 


5. improving student's attitudes 


towards school?" 


0 


0 


12 


3 
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“How effective is your project in... 

Not Slightly Very 

Item No . Content Ef fect i ve Effect i ve Effective Effective 



6. increasing parents' under- 
standing of their children's 

need and problems?" 0 

7. obtaining special educational, 

health and other needed com- 
munity services for students?" 0 

8. reducing the incidence of drug 

abuse in your school?" 0 



5 7 3 

4 3 8 

1 8 6 



Item 9 asked the staff members to describe the strengths and weaknesses 
of their program, as well as any changes that they felt should be made in 
the program. The most frequently mentioned strengths were the rejection of 
drugs and the drug culture on the part of the enrol lees; the group cohesive- 
ness that developed; community awareness of and involvement in the program; 
excellent teacher-pupil rapport; the self-evaluation and heightened self- 
esteem of the students; and the students' positive and constructive use of 
their leisure time. 

The overwhelming weakness of the program was judged to be its funding 
difficulties, with insufficient monies arriving very late. Two other weak- 
nesses noted by many staff members were some difficulties in recruiting 
children for the program and the need for even greater parent and community 
involvement (although this was present to a great extent). 

The changes suggested for future programs were those that were necessary 
to overcome the above-mentioned weaknesses of the program. In addition, the 
majority of the staff members suggested that the program be expanded to 
handle twice the number of students, either by increasing the number of 
staff members or by having two groups of students each meet twice a week 
(instead of one group meeting four times a week). In either event, it was 
felt that the small pupil-teacher ratio (8-1) be maintained. Follow-up of 
students in the program was also recommended. 

6. School Records Data R esults (N*90) 

a. Lateness : Of the 79 youngsters with adequate lateness 

records, in 1970-71 compared with 1969-70, 21% decreased in lateness, 

48% increased, and showed no change. Therefore, the program can- 
not be said to have reduced lateness among its enrol lees. 

b. At tendance : 81 students' 1969~70 vs. 1970-71 absences 

were compared. 5 3^ "showed reduced absenteeism, 45% increased, and 2% 

were unchanged. Here, too, no substantial program efforts seemed to have 
occurred. 

Voluntary attendance in the Positive Alternatives Prvjram among 
these 90 students was found to be excellent (average daily attendance 
was 89%) • 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Conclusions 

1. Selection standards were not strictly adhered to. In one school 
the program was opened to volunteers whereas the original pro- 
posal specified a focus on high-risk students. At the cost of 
an 8 to 1 pupl 1 -teacher ratio this Is an unwarrented expense. 

2. Some staff was chosen on the basis of seniority rather than 
familiarity or training in the area of drug education. 

3. The degree of autonomy afforded the three schools was too great 
resulting in something less than a coherent program. 

A. Late funding and lack of relevant materials sucn as drug experi- 
mental kits was evident. 

5. The program was misunderstood by parents who viewed the kind of 
help that their children should be getting from the Positive 
Alternatives Program as academic, recreational, cultural, and 
social. These were not the primary aims of the program and reflect 
a lack of communication between schools and parents. 

6. The presence of unsatisfactory factual Information by the students 
concerning drugs leads to the conclusion that some misinformation 
is being generated within the program. This conclusion is con- 
sistent with the fact that irrelevant criteria were sometimes 
used in the selection of staff. 

7. Student attitudes both toward school and toward drugs were 
Indicative of favorable program impact. 

B. Recommendations 

1. The program needs better organization and planning If It Is to 
be continued. 

a) Seniority should not be used as a basis for staffing. 

b) The program should focus on high-risk students as 
was originally intended. Some formal procedure should 
be designed for identifying those students for whom the 
preventative program is necessary rather than appealing, 
e) Materials should be otrained early In the year which 
is contingent upon making funds available when they are 
needed. 

2. Communication with parents should be improved In order f.p 
insure that they understand the purpose of the program. 
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3. Experiences such as the Drug Fair should be repeated and 
probably expanded since this was a strong feature of this 
year's program. 

A. Efforts should be made to determine exactly how much the 
teachers themselves know about drugs before they become 
involved In teaching. Exposure of these students to mis- 
information can be very counter-productive. 

5. A greater effort should be made to Inform the elementary 
school students of the meanings of commonly used slang 
terms associated with drugs. 
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HELPING HAND - REACH 



I . PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Helping Hand - Reach program in District 6, Manhattan operated in 
two Junior High Schools (JHS 164 and JHS 52) as well as out of the offices of 
District 6. A total of 200 sixth to ninth grade youngsters were involved in 
the program. Helping Hand operated during the regular school day in these 
schools, that is, from 8:40 A.M. to 3:30 P.M.. The program was designed to 
provide intensive preventive services for pupils who were in pre-suspension 
guidance conferences and those referred for administrative suspense cases. 

In addition, it was designed to help administration and school staff understand, 
to a greater degree, the special needs of the above-mentioned pupils. To this 
end, the program was to help create a supportive, functioning team relationship 
among pupils, schools, auxiliary staff and parents for maximum utilization of 
the skills of each in a program of treatment and prevention. Helping Hand was 
thus designed to provide rehabilitative and remedial services for pupils who 
are in continuous conflict with their school environment. 

The program provided such things as (1) individual psychotherapy and/or 
counseling; (2) group psychotherapy; (3) a self-contained classroom for a 
group of disruptive ninth grade boys at one school (the class was set up as 
a joint effort between Helping Hand and the school itself, and the teacher 
for the class was paid out of the school's regular funds); (4) an effective 
liaison between the home and the school to share insight? and techniques an., 
to provide a unified approach to the child's school adjus nent problem; (5) an 
effective liaison between the community and the school; and (6) curriculum 
assistance to help develop appropriate reading and mathematics programs for the 
pupils involved in Helping Hand. 

The staff consisted of: 

1 School Social Worker (the Project Director) 

3 Parent Program Assistants 

1 Teacher Curriculum Assistant 

The program operated by having 1 parent program assistant assigned full- 
time to each of the 2 participating schools, and 1 parent program assistant 
functioning out of the offices of District 6. The curriculum assistant helped 
design programs for the students at both schools. The school social worker, 
who was the Project Director, trained and supervised the parent program assis- 
tants, conducted individual and group therapy sessions with students, provided 
Behavior Modification Approach training workshops for teachers, conducted semi- 
nars for parents and the community at large to get them more effectively in- 
volved in helping their children in school, and coordinated the entire project. 

The Helping Hand program was also supposed to operate in JHS 143, but did 
so for only two months, November and December 1970. (In terms of overall numbers 
of children in the program, the case load of JHS 52 was substantially increased 
to offset the loss of students at JHS 143, and the total number of children 
actively enrolled in the program remained at 200.) 
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II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The official program objectives were as follows: 

1. To result in grade level work in 80% of the enrol lees. 

2. To reduce absenteeism by 30%. 

3. To develop more positive attitudes toward the learning experience 
and school personnel. 

In addition to the above-stated objectives, the following goals were set 
forth by the School Social Worker and the parent program assistants: 

1. To work with the parents and the community to get them more involved 
in the educational process of their children, with the ultimate goal 
of effectively changing the children's attitudes toward school. 

2. To bridge the communication gap between the school and the family, 
whenever such exists. 

3* To provide those social and psychological services which are necessary 
to raise the enrol lees' academic achievement. 



III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 



The evaluation sought to determine the following: 

1. Did the enrollees' ratings in the areas of English, Social Studies, 
Math and Science for the school year ending June, 1971 improve 
over those of June, 1970 for 80% of the enrollees? 

2. Was the enrollees' absenteeism in 1970-71 30% lower than that of 
1969-70? 

3. Was the program effective in fostering more positive attitudes towards 
the learning process and school personnel? 

4. Was there a supportive team relationship among pupils, school auxil- 
iaries, and parents in accordance with the program's objectives? 



IV. METHODS & PROCEDURES 



A. A conference was held at the outset of the evaluation between the 
Title I District Coordinator, the School Social Worker (who is the Project 
Director) and a member of the Teaching & Learning Research Corp. evaluation 
team. Conferences were also held between our evaluation staff and the parent 
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program ass i stants involved in the program. 

B. Repeated site visits by a member of the evaluation team were made to 
the two schools participating in the Helping Hand project. These visits were 
made to evaluate the organization, scope and implementation of the program, as 
well as to interview the personnel and students. In addition, a sample of 
administrative personnel in each school, who were not on the Helping Hand 
staff, were also interviewed. 

C. Questionnaires were designed by the evaluation team and were admini- 
stered to teachers, parents, staff and students. All questionnaires are re- 
produced in the Appendix. The results of these questionnaires, which covered 
all aspects of the program's objec:ives, were analyzed and reported quantita- 
tively. The questionnaires and samples were as follows: 

1 • Students* Ideas About School Test : A 21 -item questionnaire was completed 
by a random sample of 51 students in the program. It covered the following 
areas: feelings about school in general, as well as teachers and classmates; 
expectations about success in school and future schooling; and students' 
estimates of attendance and ability. 

2. The Parent Questionnaire : Fifteen(15) parents of students in the pro- 
gram completed a questionnaire concerning their child's participation in the 
program. The parents were randomly selected from the two participating schools, 
(it was anticipated that questionnaires would be completed by the parents of 
25 children enrolled in the program, but out of the more than 50 questionnaires 
sent out, only 15 parents responded). 

3 • The Teacher Questionnaire : An 8- item questionnaire was completed by 
the homeroom teachers of 22 students in the program. The questionnaire was 
composed mainly of items regarding the student's academic work as well as his 
school behavior and emotional problems, if any. 

4 • Staff Evaluation Questionnaire : An 8- item questionnaire was completed 
by all 5 staff members of the project, as well as by 7 guidance and/or adminis- 
trative personnel in the schools served by the Helping Hand program. The ques- 
tionnaire was composed of both multiple-choice and open-ended questions to 
assess both the project staff's and the regular school staff's perception of 
the program's effectiveness in various academic and behavioral areas, as well 
as its strengths and weaknesses. 

5* School Records Data Scheet : This questionnaire was completed on the 
17C students in the program for whom adequate data was available. Attendance 
records for last year and this year were compared, as were the final report 
card grades for the two years in the following academic subjects: English, 

Social Studies, Math and Science. 
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V. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 



A. Description of the Functioning Program . 

Many qualitative impressions were gained by the Teaching s Learning eval- 
uation team during the site visits to the two participating schools, as well 
3s from the staff evaluation questionnaires. The program operated from 8:40 A.M. 
to 3:30 P.M. in the schools and it appeared to provide intensive psychological 
services for the student population it was intended to serve. A supportive, 
functioning team relationship seemed, in our opinion, to be operating between 
pupils, parents, Helping Hand staff, and at least some school guidance and ad- 
ministrative personnel. At one school, however, judging from observations, 
interviews and questionnaires, there appeared to be some difficulties in the 
relationship between the Helping Hand staff, on the one hand, and the princi- 
pal and guidance counselors on the other. (This difficulty, it seemed, was 

ultimately responsible for the suspension of the Helping Hand program altogeth- 
er in JHS 143). 

Both individual and group psychotherapy were provided by the Helping 
Hand staff, and a member of the evaluation team was present ct several group 
psychotherapy sessions. These sessions, in our opinion, seemed to be an ex- 
cellent and effective addition to the regular school guidance services for sev- 
eral reasons, including the facts that more youngsters can be reached at once; 
the students appeared to respond well to the group sessions and were anxious 
to attend; and problems common to each of the members were discussed, and the 
youngsters freely verbalized and tried to work out their problems. By and 
large* the evaluation team felt that the group psychotherapy approach may well 
prevent future. act ing-out, anti -social behavior, of a type that these young- 
sters had previously engaged in. 

The self-contained classroom for disruptive, truant boys who were potential 
school drop-outs, was also observed by a member of the Teaching 6 Learning 
staff. The main stress of the program for these ninth grade boys, aside from 
their regular academic work, was in group dynamics. It was noted that the 
students were reasonably well behaved and that they functioned effectively 
in an atmosphere that was both flexible and permissive, yet highly structured 
jn terms of. a few basic rules that had to be followed. For example, no phys- 
ical fighting was allowed, although a great deal of verbal exchange was heard. 
The teacher tolerated an unusually high noise level in the classroom as long 
as the students were able to respect each other (and the teacher) and allow 
everyone to express his own opinion. The students were encouraged to express 
their views on any and all topics, and the teacher used the boys^ own interests 
as an effective springboard for class lessons and discussions. 

The parent program assistants, who were responsible for the day-to-day 
work in the*r respective schools, were warm supportive people who were vitally 
concerned with improving the children's total lives. They were community 
residents and viewed the youngster's school problems as part of their total 
societal problems. The students actively enrolled in Helping Hand were free 
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to call these paraprofess ionals at home at any time, and they often did. 

The parent program assistants also made many visits to the homes or places of 
work of parents, when necessary. 

A problem arose in one school because of the excessive absence of one 
parent program assistant for health reasons. Given the large number of cases 
handled and the small and, in our opinion, inadequate number of staff members 
for so ambitious a project, our evaluation team feft that this parent program 
assistant should have been replaced at the earliest possible moment to ensure 
the continuity of the program. 

In general , therefore, the Helping Hand program, with its flexibility and 
resourcefulness, appeared to be a vital addition to the regular school guidance 
services. 



B. Results of the Questionnaires . 

1. Students 1 Ideas About School Test (N=51): The item contents and per 
cent ages of students responding follow: 

1 . 1 1 ike do not 1 ike school . 

52% m 

2. Teachers are nice are not nice to me. 

“ Wo su 

3. My family cares does not care about how I am. 

§5£“ “51 




4. 


1 learn a lot a 


little nothing in school. 




kz% 


TCf 


“7H 


5. 


1 am slow, average, 

W “551 


smart in school. 
24% 


6. 


1 expect to drop 

18F“ 


out 


graduate from high school 
92% 


7. 


1 wi 1 1 will not 


go 


to col lege. 



WT W 

8. My classmates are are not my friends. 

Bof “20i 

9. 1 get into many few no fights. 

it t m m 

10. I will fail none a few all of my subiect on mv next reoort card. 

Wo 35 $~ w 

11. I never sometimes always do my homework 

7 W~ 53 % \n 

12. My classmates like me, do not like me . 

82$ 18* 
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13. 1 am absent from school very o ften sometimes never. 

30$ Sff 25$ 

14. 1 come to school late very often sometimes never. 

22$ tff 22$ 

15. This year I enjoy school more less the same as last vear. 

"1W 22$ 4$ 

16. This year 1 am learning more less the same as list vear. 

"tof 1W 

17. This year my teachers are nicer worse about the same as last vear. 

28$ 24$ 5S$ 

18. This year my teachers pay me more less about the same attention 

as last year. 42$ 30$ f5$ 

19. I am am not in a special class. 

T*5% 55$ 

20. My classmates enjoy school more than less than about the same as I do. 

20 $ 1 7 $ 53 $ 

21. My classmates fight in school more than 1 ess than about the same as 

1 do - 52$ 23$ 25$ 

These results indicate that the enrol lees have mainly positive attitudes 
towards this year's school experiences, with the exception of Item 2 (66$ 
responded "Teachers are not nice to me"). 

2. Parents Questionnaire (N-15 ) • Five (5) parents said their child 
does poorly in almost all aspects of school work (Item 1), while the remaining 
parents singled out one or two areas in which the child is doing poorly (Item 2). 
The areas with frequencies above 1 follow: 

TABLE 6 

PARENTAL VIEWS OF AREAS IN WHICH CHILD IS DOING POORLY 

Area Frequency of Response 



Reading 4 
Writing 3 
Math 8 
Social Studies 3 
Science 7 
General classroom behavior 7 
Behavior towards his teacher 6 
Getting his homework done 5 
Attitude towards school 5 



Item 3 was concerned with problems outside of school and the frequency 
of response was uniformly high, indicating that this group of parents was fully 
aware of their children's widely ranging personal, social and behavioral 
problems. Only one parent said his child had no problems outside of school. 
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Item 4 asked: “What kinds of help do you hope your child will receive 
from the Helping Hand program this year?" Eleven (11) parents had hopes for 
academic gains; 3 parents wanted better student and teacher relationships for 
their children; 2 hoped for better attitudes toward school; and 2 wanted 
their children to learn better self-control, specifically in the area of 
controlling their tempers. 

I tern 5 asked: "Does your child seem to be receiving the kind of help 
that he or she needs?" Eight (8) parents answered '"Yes" ; one parent said "No" 
and six (6) said "I don't know." 

In general, the parents' responses indicate that their children manifest 
many academic problems, and an exceptionally wide array of behavioral prob- 
lems. Many parents do not seem to know if their child is receiving the kind 
of help he or she needs from the program, but of those that do know, the vast 
majority believe he or she is. 

3. Teacher Questionnaire (N=22): The teachers were asked to check the 
statements that apply to a particular child. Seven (7) teachers responded that 
the child is doing poorly in almost all aspects of school work (Item 1). Of 
those students doing poorly in only one or two areas of academic work, the 
only areas mentioned with any frequency were math (4 responses) and science 
(6 responses). Six (6) students were noted not to have any problems with the 
academic aspects of school (Item 3) • 

Item 4 listed school behavior problems and all areas of problems were 
listed at least three times, except for "excessive perfectionism." Those 
problems that appeared to be the most frequently found were general class- 
room behavior (10); general attitudes towards school (7); behavior towards 
his teacher (9); lateness (8); temper outbursts ( 12) ; emotional withdrawal (7); 
moodiness (9); and drug abuse (6). The teacher of only one child felt that 
"this child does not have any problems with his school behavior" (Item 5). 
However, the teachers of seven children felt "this child does not seem to 
need any clinical and guidance services" (Item 6). Of the children who do 
need these services, nine teachers responded that some form of psychotherapy 
was needed and one felt that other social services for the family were 
required (Item 7). Finally, I tern 8 asked: "Does this child seem to be receiving 
the kind of help he or she needs from the Helping Hand program?" Twelve (or 
67%) of the teachers said "Yes"; one said "No"; and five (or 28%) said "I don't 
know." 



4. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire . We decided to present our questionnaire 
results separately for the project staff and the regular school staff because 
of the communication problems alluded to above. N®5 for the project staff; 

N*7 for the regular school staff (guidance counselors and principals). 

The Helping Hand staff members were asked their duties in the project 
(Item 1), and then all staff members were asked how effective they felt the 
project was in various areas. The item contents and results for both groups 
fol low: 
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TABLE 7 

STAFF EVALUATION OF PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 



n How effective is your (the) project in: 

2. accomplishing its objectives? 

Responses 
not effective 
slightly effect i ve 
effective 
very effective 

3* raising students' academic achievement? 

Responses 
not effective 
slightly effective 
effective 
very effective 

A. improving students' classroom behavior? 

Responses 
not effective 
slightly effective 
effective 
very effective 

5. improving students' attitudes toward school 

Responses 
not effect i ve 
si ightly effecti ve 
effective 
very effective 



6 . 



increasing parents' understanding of their 
children's needs and problems? 

Responses 
not effective 
slightly effective 
effective 
very effective 



Responses 
not effective 
slightly effective 
effective 
very effective 



Project 


School 


Staff 


Staff 




T5T- 


0% 


42% 


4o% 


29% 


60% 


15% 


Project 


School 


Staff 


Staff 


~~Q% ' 




40% 


29% 


40% 


29% 


20% 


0% 


Project 


School 


Staff 


Staff 


0% 


29% 


20% 


29% 


60 % 


29% 


20% 


13% 


•? 




Project 


School 


$ta*f 


Staff 


~~<Sr 




0% 


29% 


40% 


29% 


60 % 


0% 


Project 


School 


Staff 


Staff 


“Of 


42% 


20% 


29% 


20% 


0% 


60 % 


29% 


other 

HI 




Project 


School 


Staff 


Staff 




zs% " 


40% 




40% 


42* 


0% 


0% 
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Item 8 asked all the staff members to describe the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Helping Hand program, as wellas any changes they felt 
should be made in it. Both project and school staff saw similar strengths 
of, among other things, therapeutic relationships between the staff and 
the children; effectiveness of group psychotherapy; good personnel; 
effecting more positive attitudes towards school; and home visits to forge 
a closer relationship between the parents of the pre-suspension children 
and the school . 

Both groups listed insufficient staff as a weakness of the program, as 
well as poor communication between the two groups. The project staff listed, 
in addition, lack of uniformity in supervision and lack of special services 
for students, including tutorial and recreational facilities. The school 
staff noted as major weaknesses the erratic attendance of some personnel and 
little feedback from the project staff to the school staff. They also thought 
the implementation of the program could be more effective. The changes 
suggested by both groups were those that were necessary to overcome the 
above stated weaknesses of the program. 

5. School Records Data Results (N* 5 1 70) 

a. Sex : Males = 117* or 69% 

Females = 53> or 31% 

\ 

b. Age Range : 12-16 

c. Grade Range : 7“9 

d. Absences : Of the 143 youngsters with adequate records of absences, 
67 % showed reduced absenteeism in 1 970-7 1» as compared to 1969“70; 20% increased 
and 3% were unchanged. 

e. Academic Subjects . The students 1 1971 versus 1970 year-end report 
card grades were analyzed. The areas and results follow: 

T ABLE 8 

STUDENTS' 1971 VS. 1970 YEAR-END REPORT CARD GRADES 




Area 
Engl ish 

Social Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 



Direction Change 

I ncrease 
Decl ine 

Remain the Same 

I ncrease 
Decl ine 

Remain the Same 

I ncrease 
Decl ine 

Remain the Same 

I ncrease 
Decl ine 

Remain the Same 



Percentage 



54% 

23% 

23% 

56% 

28 % 

16 % 

57% 

27% 

16 % 

57% 

24% 

19% 



Change 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

1. Students generally hold positive attitudes about school. 

2. The enrol lees in the program were judged to be in need of the services 
provided. 

3. The program was very effective in reducing absenteeism. 

4. In all academic areas, the majority of students attained higher report 
card grades in 1971 that they did in 1970. However, they did not reach 
the program goal of having 8G£ of the enrol lees attain higher grades. 

5. The program is an innovative, ambitious attack on problems of pre- 
suspension children who are judged to be high drop-out risks. 



Recommendations 



1. Expansion of the staff to include a Project Coordinator, one male and 
one female Parent Program Assistant for each school, one teacher 
curriculum assistant for each school, and one secretary for the overall 
program. 

2. Additional self-contained classrooms, similar in structure and scope to 
the one in operation this past year. 

3. More group therapy sessions so that each youngster in the program can 
be seen at least once a week. 

4. Increased parent involvement in the program. 

5. Closer supervision of paraprofess ional s by the program director. 

6. More effective coordination with regular school guidance services. 

7. Increased communication between the regular school personnel and the 
communl ty- based Helping Hand staff. 
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8. E. #2(5-1-61(55 



TRIPLE S 



I . PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

• 

The Triple S class in District 6, operated in Public School 1*9 
from October 8, 1970 until the end of the school year. The class met from 
9 A.M. to 2:15 P.M. Monday through Friday, and from 2:15 to 3:30 there was 
a daily staff conference. A total of 13 boys were involved in the program. 
However, the program proposal had indicated that 100 children would be in 
the project. The program was designed to provide a ‘-picial class for fourth 
to sixth graders who had been formerly suspended fr:\ their regular classrooms. 
Boys entering this class received the regular services of a school psycholo- 
gist and a guidance counselor, as well as consulting services from an outside 
psychiatrist (who was not paid for out of the project budget.) The classes 
handled no more than ten children at a time, as originally planned, and 
a teacher, helped by sometimes 1 and sometimes 2 educational assistants, 
provided small group instruction and programs especially designed to meet 
each child's needs. Reading and mathematics instruction were stressed. 
Non-academic activities included physical education, arts and crafts and 
trips. The psychological team provided training for the teacher and educational 
assistants, and in the daily staff conference the day's activities and problems 
were discussed and anal’ zed and the needs of the individual children were 
worked out for the following day. (All staff were present for a weekly meeting 
with the consulting psych»atrist. At the other four sessions, they met without 
him. ) 



The project proposal indicated that the children were to spend no less 
than one month nor more than 6 months in this class. However, the majority 
of the students were in the Triple S class for the full school year. 



The staff, paid from project funds, consisted of: 



1 teacher 

2 educational assistants 

1 school psychologist (3/5) 

1 secretary 

In addition, the project coordinator (guidance counselor) served the program 
on a full-time basis. He was paid out of tax- levy funds, however. 



The daily schedule of the class was approximately the following: 



9-9:30 

9 : 30-11 

11-11:30 

11 : 30-12 

12 - 12:30 

12:30-2:15 

2:15 



Snacks - free play 

Math and reading 

Group therapy or class meeting 

Lunch in room 

Free play 

Leave for gymnasium or swimming pool for physical 
education period 
Di smi ssal 
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II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The official program objectives were: 

return to a reg- 

th-ough the use 
Interest ir school 

through a program 

III. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



1. To provide experiences which would allow the child to 
ular school setting; 

2. To effect positive attitudes of pupils towards school 
of individualized program instruction as evidenced by greater 
work and improved pupil attendance records; 

3. To improve academic skills in reading and mathematics 
of indi vidua 1 i red instruction including remedial instruction. 



If. the program were like that which was intended, then so too, would our 
evaluation have been the one originally proposed. But, the realities of this 
project forced us to adopt an entirely different approach. Fo>* instance, data** 
gathering approaches called for when a project serves 100 children (as the pro- 
posal had indicated it would) are very different from those suited for a 13- 
child project (as the program actually was). 

Rather than attempt to evaluate the project "as it was supposed to be," 
we decided to evaluate the program as it actually was. 

A. A conference was held at the outset of the evaluation among the school 
psychologist, the guidance counselor-coordinator and a member of the evaluation 
team. Conferences were also held with the teaching staff and the consulting 
psychiatri st. 

.B. Extensive site visits were made to evaluate the organization, scope 
and implementation of the program. 

C. Questionnaires were designed by the Teaching S Learning Research 
Corp. evaluation team and were administered to the classroom teacher and the 
rest of the professional staff. All questionnaires are reproduced in the Appendix. 
The results of these questionnaires were analyzed and reported quantitatively 
whenever possible. (That is, whenever sufficient data was available to do a 
meaningful analysis). The questionnaires and samples were as follows: 

T eacher's Questionnaire . For each of the children in the program, an 
8- item questionnaire was completed by the Triple S teacher. The questionnaire 
was administered twice, once in February 1971 and again in June 1971. The first 
set of questionnaires were considered "pre-tests" and the second set were "post- 
tc-ts." The items were concerned mainly with the enrol lee's academic work, school 
behavior, and emotional problems, if any. 

2. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire . An 8- 1 tern questionnaire was completed 
by the 5 staff members involved with the proposal. The questionnaire was com- 
posed of both multiple-choice and open-ended questions to assess the staff's 
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perception of the program's effectiveness in various academic and behavioral 
areas, as well as its strengths, weaknesses, and needed changes. 

3. School Records . Project staff were asked at the outset of the study 
to provide u« with the 1969-70 and 1970-71 school records of all program en- 
rol lees. The counselor-coordinator and the school psychologist agreed to do 
so. However, this information proved to be so sparse and/or unavailable that 
no meaningful analyses could be undertaken. The Teaching $ Learning Evalua- 
tion Staff felt that this project staff's cooperation was clearly lacking in 
this regard. 



IV. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 



A. Description of the Functioning Program 

Many qualitative impressions were gained by the Teaching & Learning 
evaluation team during repeated site visits and interviews, as well as from 
the questionnaires. In general, it can be said that the project failed in 
its intended mission, i.e., the provision of psychosocial and educational 
services to approximately 100 children, instead, it reached only 13 children, 
resulting in a unit cost far above acceptable limits. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the program was a successful one in some respects, i.e., we observed a 
high quality program being offered to a very needy and responsive group of 
13 troubled youngsters. 

The Triple S class was inadequately housed in the front half of a class- 
room. (The back half of the room was used for "dead storage" of musical instru- 
ments.) There was no blackboard and little space for the boys to move around 
in. Despite these environmental shortcomings, however, the class provided aca- 
demic remediation, individualized instruction and psychological services for 
seriously disturbed and/or disruptive children who could not function in the 
usual class setting and who were either suspended or about to be suspended from 
school. The class was a small one; the staff to pupil ratio was high (5 to 13) 
and each child's program was individually designed to meet both his psychological 
and academic needs. The class was a highly structured one, which had an excellent 
effect on the disruptive and acting-out boys in it, and no outside observer would 
have believed that this class contained the most difficult behavior problem child- 
ren in the school district. A high degree of staff cohesiveness was observed by 
our evalutation team, and disciplinary problems were handled creatively and effec- 
tively. It was also observed that the Triple S staff had a uniformity of purpose, 
and that the children were unable to manipulate the staff in any way, thus further 
providing for excellent and necessary structure in their school life. (These dis- 
turbed children typically had previous histories of manipulating others in an anti- 
social manner.) 

Group therapy sessions were held with the children for three weekly half- 
hour periods, and "class meetings" to discuss common classroom problems were 
held twice a week. However, despite the advantages of a school psychologist three- 
fifths time for one class, no individual psychotherapy was offered the children 
because of a lack of space for this. In our opinion, this represented gross 
underutilization of the psychologist's services. 
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One of the project's original goals was a 60% return-to-normal -class rate. 
Of the 13 enrol lees, only 4 were discharged by June. Thus, the program failed 
to accomplish this goal. A related evaluation goal was to discover what dis- 
tinguished the successful enrol lees from the unsuccessful. This task proved 
to be impossible because of the small number of children involved. 

B. Results of the Questionnaires 



1. Teacher's Questionnaires , initial, or pre-test, questionnaires were 
collected in February 1971 for 9 of the enrol lees. Final, post-test, questionnaires 
were obtained in June 1971* for 13 of the enrol lees. Both of these figures repres- 
ented the entire class roster during those months. 

The teacher was asked to check the statements that apply to each child, both 
in February and again in June. For both p re and post-questionnaires , the teachers 
felt that the majority of the enrol lees were doing poorly in almost all aspects 
of school work. (6 out of 9 on the pre-test and 12 out of 13 on the post-test) 

(item 1). Of those students doing poorly in just a few areas of academic work, 
reading and mathematics were the only two areas singled out (item 2). No child- 
ren were judged to have no academic problems (Item 3) • 

Item 4 listed school behavior problems and both times the teacher noted 
that the majority of the children manifested a great many of the problems listed. 

The most frequently noted behavioral problems of the children were: speech and 
communication; general classroom behavior; general attitudes toward school ; be- 
havior towards his teacher; behavior towards his classmates; lateness; temper 
outburst; emotional withdrawal; excessive emotional sensitivity; fighting; moodi- 
ness; emotional depression; nervousness and anxiety; excessive need for attention 
and/or approval; and submitting his homework. None of the children were judged, 
at either time, to be free of school behavior problems, (Item 5), or not to need 
clinical or guidance services (Item 6). All were deemed to need such services 
(item 7) and the service of choice was some form of psychotherapy. 

Finally, Item 8 asked, "Does this child seem to be receiving the kind of 
help he needs from the Triple S program?" On the pre-test, the teachers answered 
"Yes" for 44$ of the children and "No" for 55% of the children. On the post-test, 
the teacher said "Yes" for only 15% of the children; "No" for 53% of the children; 
and "I don't know" for the remaining 32%. 

The Triple S teacher indicated, therefore, that the enrol lees were children 
with multifaceted academic and behavioral problems and all were in need of clini- 
cal services. These problems did not seem to be alleviated by the end of the 
school year, as evidenced from a comparison of prerand post-test scores; nor was 
the teacher confident that the program was fully capable of providing the needed 
services. 

In our view, these results suggest that the children were offered the k? nds 
of services they needed, but that the hoped for improvements had not yet mani- 
fested themselves by June when the second teacher rating was undertaken. This 
is not surprising, judging from the chronicity and severity of the children's 
problems. Only a larger program of therapy could be expected to have a deep 
and lasting impact on such children. 
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2. Staff Evaluation Questionnaire . After being asked their duties in 
the project (item 1), the staff members were asked how effective they felt 
the project was in various areas. The Item contents and results follow: 



TABLE 9 

STAFF EVALUATION OF PPxOJECT EFFECTIVENESS 

M 

"How effective is your project in: N ot Slightly Very 

I tem No. Content Effective Effective Effective Effective 



2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 



7. 



". . .accompl ishing its 
object! ves?" 

"...raising students 1 academic 
achievement?" 

"...improving students’ 
classroom behavior?" 

"...improving students' 
attitudes towards school?" 

"...increasing parents' 
understanding of their 
childrens' needs and 
problems?" 

"...obtaining special 
educational, health, and 
other needed community 
services for the children?" 



3 

4 
4 



The staff thus viewed their project as being generally effective in most 
areas, although less effective in increasing parents' understanding of their 
childrens' needs and problems, as well as in obtaining outside services for the 
chi ldren . 




The staff members were also asked to describe the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program, and any changes that should be made. The strengths mentioned 
included the staff's cooperation and cohesion, the stress on interpersonal 
relationships in the class and the psychological assistance afforded the enrol lees. 
Weaknesses included a lack of classroom space and materials and low parent and 
community involvement in the project. The changes envisaged were those necessary 
to correct the above-mentioned weaknesses . 

v. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Conclusions 

This project served only 13 children with the same staff it was funded to 
handle 100 children. Thus, an unacceptable unit-cost resulted, leading us to 
judge the program as being an unsuccessful one in most regards. It failed, further, 
to return 60% of its enrol less to regular classes (only 4 out of the 13 enrol lees 
were discharged by June 1970* Staff underutilization (especially where psychological 
services were concerned) was another noteworthy problem. Because of the small 
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number of children Involved, and the Inadequacy of "hard data" available to 
us, we could not determine what attributes differentiated the discharges from 
the remaining enrol lees. 

B. Recommenda 1 1 on s 

1. If the program cannot be substantially renovated it should be 
terminated . 

2. The first alteration should be such as to Insure a full compli- 
ment of students in order to bring per pupil cost down to an 
acceptable level. 

3. Physical facilities for group and individual counseling need 
to be increased and fully utilized. 

4. Some coordination should be provided in order to insure cooperation 
in gathering data. 
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DISTRICT CAREER RESOURCE CENTER 



I . INTRODUCTION 

It is an accepted truism in educational psychology that when individuals 
are provided with a clearer knowledge of means-ends relationships, their 
motivation and effectiveness are increased. 

The means-ends relationships involved in public school education and 
subsequent vocational life are generally unknown to, or incompletely under- 
stood by, most inner city students. 

The District Career Resource Center project attempted to expose children 
to a wide array of experiences designed to clarify the paths from school to 
job and to thereby improve tomorrow's vocational careers of today's students. 

I I . PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The program was designed to provide knowledge for approximately 2,000 
pupils in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 in the following areas: 

1. Occupation 

2. Educational Choices 

3. Procedures for applying for jobs and 

to col lege 

A cooperative University-Industry-District program was established to assist 
in program and material development for the expansion of occupational awareness 
in the schools. 

Participating schools included IS 38, JHS 139* IS 55» and PS 31. Partici- 
pating community institutions included Equitable Life, Western Electric, Chemical 

Bank, and Prospect Hospital. 

Visits to these community agencies and visits to the schools by those 
agencies' representatives were employed. In-service courses were conducted 
for teachers and guidance counselors. Workshops for parents and community 
residents were planned, as were visits to industries and colleges. 

III. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1. To provide program enrol lees with knowledge in the areas of occupa- 
tions, educational choices, and procedures for applying for jobs 
and to col lege. 

2. To increase the pupils' level of vocational maturity. 

3. To explore sex differences in the acquisition of vocational knowledge. 
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IV. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

1. To determine the extent to which the program produced increased knowl- 
edge in the areas of occupations, educational choices, and procedures 
for applying for jobs and to college. 

2. To determine the program's effectiveness in increasing pupils 1 voca- 
tional maturity. 

3* To determine the presence of sex differences in the acquisition of 
vocational knowledge. 

V. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

1. Site visits to all of the schools and agencies involved in the program. 
These visits involved observations of ongoing activities, interviews 
with program staff, students, and representatives of cooperating com- 
munity agencies. 

2. Staff Evaluation Questionnaires. 

3* A Vocational Maturity and Knowledge Test was developed and administered 
to a sample of enrol lees and to a control group. 

h. A Medical Knowledge Test was developed and administered once before 
a group of students was exposed to a hospital careers course of study 
(pre-test) and again after this course of study (post-test). 

5* Sex differences in test results were analyzed. 

VI. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

Before turning to an analysis of our test and questionnaire data, we will 
report our overall impressions gained from our site visits, observations, and 
interviews. 

We found this very complicated, multi-faceted program to be very well 
planned, carefully and enthusiastically carried out, and staffed by competent 
school professionals and cooperative community agency representatives. The 
students obviously enjoyed, appreciated, and greatly profited from their 
participation in the program. 

The staff were extremely open to, and helpful with, our evaluation. They 
were very proud of their project and eagerly willing to have their work 
evaluated and reported on. 

The community agencies involved participated whole-heartedly in pro- 
viding the children with a thorough look at, and a greater appreciation o*, 
the adult v/orld of work. 
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The program's impact in the area of high school choice was very evident. 
What, in this community, typically had been a ^ 'rly informed choice among 
its graduating junior high school students, we jw become transformed into 
a serious, well-thought-out choice among the program participants. 

We saw students' enraptured acquisition of knowledge about the vast 
array of obtainable vocational goals. Jobs they had never even heard of 
suddenly became real possibilities for these youngsters. Forbidding barriers 
between themselves and the adult working world seemed to melt away. A more 
mature self-picture and a more realistic image of their future educational 
and vocational potentials clearly resulted as the program progressed. 

These results were most clearly evident among those enrol lees who 
participated in the BOAT (School -Business Partnership) aspect of the program. 
Other aspects of the program accomplished similar results but apparently less 
in tens i vely . 

Monthly workshops and trips for parents served to intensify the program's 
impact by carrying its influence into the home. 

A library of audio-visual materials was established which could extend 
the program's effects to all interested district schools. 

Opportunities for teachers and counselors to gain expertise in the areas 
of occupational and career awareness were developed through the cooperation 
of Fordham and New York Universities. 

We found many other exciting and apparently very worthwhile aspects of 
the project. These included the Living Witness Program (involving minority 
group business representatives encouraging students to stay in school), and 
the use of Big Brothers v/ho accompanied children on various trips. 

THE SAMPLES, QUESTIONNAIRES AND TESTS 

A. The Staff Questionnaires 

Twenty project staff members completed staff questionnaires. They in- 
cluded the director, 1 principal, 3 assistant principals, 5 guidance coun- 
selors, 6 teachers, 1 audio-visual specialist, and 3 paraprofessionals. 

Item 1 asked the staff member to " Please briefly describe your duties in this 
project." The staff's responses were fully consistent with our observations, 
the program's objectives, and their professional or paraprofessional training 
and work assignments. 

I terns 2-7 were multi pie- choi ce questions to which the staff members were in- 
vited to respond, concerning various aspects of their program, with the 
following response-options: 

a) not effective 

b) slightly effective 

c) effective 

d) very effective 
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The questions and the percentages of the 19 staff respondents who 
answered with each of the aforementioned response-options are listed in 
the following table. 



TABLE 10 



DISTRICT CAREER RESOURCE CENTER STAFF MEMBERS* 
JUDGMENTS OF THEIR PROGRAM'S EFFECTIVENESS 



5_ues ti ons 


(a) 


% Resj 


)onses 

r~ To) 


(d) 


How generally effective do you feel your 
project is in ... 










2. . .accompl ishing its objectives? 


0 


0 


35 


65 


3. ..raising students' academic achievement? 


0 


5 


65 


30 


4. .. improving students' classroom behavior? 


0 


5 


90 


5 


5. .. improving students' attitudes towards school? 


0 


5 


55 


40 


6. .. increasing parents' understanding of their 
children's needs and problems? 


5 


35 


50 


10 


7. . .obtain ing special educational, health, and 
other needed community services for the 
students? 


5 


40 


35 


20 



These results indicate that the staff generally felt their program to 
be successful in accomplishing most of its goals. However, they were less 
than fully satisfied in its ability to increase parents' understanding of 
their children's needs and problems and in obtaining special services needed 
by the students. Evidently, they felt that the program was effective in 
achieving what could be achieved within the confines of the school, but 
that it did not obtain as much parental and community involvement as they 
would have liked it to obtain. 

\ 8 asked that staff members to indicate what they bal ieved were the pro- 
gram's a) major strengths, b) major weaknesses, and c) needed changes. 

The most frequently mentioned major strengths were (l) development of 
awareness among students of '..ie decision-making considerations involved in 
job choice and educational planning, (2) the opportunities the program of- 
fered the students in the way of exposure to the actual world of work, and 
(3) the warm and .support! ve relationships that emerged between the students 
and adults involved. 

i 

The most frequently mentioned major weaknesses were insufficiencies in 
staff, host agencies, trips, parental invovlement, and in coordinating 
program experiences with all aspects of the child's present and future educa- 
tion. 
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The most frequently mentioned recommendations for change in the pro- 
gram were: expansion of the program's operations and offerings, getting 

more parental involvement, more industrial visits, convincing principals 
to place a greater value on the program's offerings. 

In our judgment, the staff's perceptions of the program's strengths, 
weaknesses, and needed changes are fully accurate and should enter into 
future programmi n^- 

B. The Medical Careers Test 

The Medical Careers Test was developed by our evaluation staff for use 
with one sixth grade class who were about to be exposed to a medical careers 
course of study that was developed in cooperation with a local hospital. 

The test was administered twice, as a pre-test given prior to this course 
of study and as a post-test administered after the course was completed. 

There were 29 students in the class but only 21 students completed both 
the pre-test and the post- test. Since growth, rather than absolute knowledge, 
was our focus here, the results of only those 21 students will be reported. 

Part 1 of the test asked students to list two things done in a hospital 
by the following: a) laboratory technician, b) medical secretary, c) nurse's 
aide, d) physical therapist, and e) hospital administrator. Thus, there 
were ten answers called for; each scored one point if correct. 

The pre-test and post-test scores of these 21 students' scores distributed 
themselves as follows: 



TABLE 11 

RESULTS OF THE MEDICAL CAREERS TEST PART I 



Sco res 



Number of Chi ldren 
P re-Test Post-Test 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5 
2 
0 
0 
0 

Mean Scores » "TT. 0 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

16 

9.4 




58 
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The results here were very impressive. On the pre-test the average 
chiid obtained four correct answers whereas on the post-test, the children's 
average number of correct responses was 9.4. This indicates, obviously, 
that this course of study resulted in a very high rate of learning. 
Consequently, for this subsample, the project can be said to have succeed- 
ed, as intended, in increasing occupational knowledge and vocational 
maturity. 

Part II of the test provided the students with a list of nine hospital 
careers: doctor, x-ray technician, porter, inhalation therapist, reception- 
ist, ambulance attendant, social worker, dietician and optician. The 
students had to select from this list which occupation is most concerned with 
the following activities: (l) "I help people with family problems when 
they are in the hospital." (2) "I would help someone who has trouble 
breathing." (3) "I make eyeglasses." 

The pre-test and post-test scores of the 21 students distributed 
themselves as follows: 



TABLE 12 

RESULTS OF THE MEDICAL CAREERS TEST PART II 



Scores Number of Children 

Scores Pre-Test Post -Test 

1 2 0 

2 2 0 

3 6 1 

4 7 5 

5 4 15 

Mean Scores ■ 3.4 “¥.7 

These results also are indicative of a successful rate of learning, 
but are not as impressive as those found in Part I. The reasons for this 
would appear to be that this section of the test was too easy. That is, most 
of the chi Iren knew most of the answers before the course of study was 
begun. Consequently, there was not enough room for improvement to register 
as much learning as had actually occurred. Nonetheless, we can conclude 
that this aspect >f the training course was a very beneficial one and achiev- 
ed the project's tated goals. 

Part I i I of the Medical Careers Test invited the students to "Name 
three medical acreers which you find interesting and tell what you like 
about these careers." The results indicated clearly (in qualitative, rather 
than quantitative, terms) that following their course of study, the children 
were much more aware of and interested in a wider array of medical 
occupjtions. We felt these results to be indicative of the program's 
success in increasing vocational maturity. 

TJiere is no doubt, in our evaluation staff's opinion, that this was 
a very fruitful course of studyi 





C. The "Job Choice" Test 



A "Job Choice Test" was administered to two groups of Junior High School 
students, one group consisting of a sample of program participants (the Experi- 
mental Group), and the other of non-participants (the Control Group). Of the 
65 students in the Experimental Group, 29, or 45%, were males, and 36, or 55%, 
were females.. The Control Group, on the other hand, consisted of a total of 
20 non-participants, twelve of whom were males and 3 of whom were females. 

All the students were seventh graders. The ages of the pupils sampled in the 
Experimental Group ranged from 12 to 14 while those in the Control Group were 
aged 12 through 15. Sex-ratio differences between the two groups were large 
enough to render the groups less than ideally matched, but still comparable in 
most important respects. 

Table 13 is a summary of the job choices of the Experimental Group showing 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth choices, and further divided according 
to sex. 

TABLE 13 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP'S JOB CHOICES (BY PERCENTAGES) 



Job 


Choices 
Choices Sex 


j M 


1st 

F 


(a) 


police officer 


\ 

I 




(b) 


medical doctor 


! 14 


6 


(c) 


dancer 


| - 


6 


(d) 


si nger 


3-4 


3 


(e) 


actor/actress 


j - 


6 


(f) 


teacher 


! 3. A 


8 


(g) 


taxi driver 


1 




(h) 


nurse 




19 


(i) 


secretary 


- 


28 


(j) 


professional athlete 


24 




(k) 


carpenter 


i 


- 


(1) 


electrician 


| - 


— 


(m) 


bank teller 


! 3.4 


a 


(n) 


artist 


! 3*4 


a 


(o) 


social worker 


i - 




(p) 


computer programmer j 


7 


- 


(q) 


hai r dresser 


1 

1 


6 


(r) 


fashion designer 


1 




(s) 


architect 


3.4 


3 


(t) 


fa rme r 




«•» 


(u) 


store owner 


3.4 


«■» 


(v) 


mechanic 


7 


— 


(w) 

(x) 


lawyer 


3.4 


11 


wri ter 


3.4 




(y) 


cook 




m 


(z) 


scientist 

N = 


3.4 

29 


JL 

36 



2nd 

M F 


M 


3rd 

F 


M 


4th 

F 


m' 


5th 

F 


7 


- 


7 


3 


3.5 




3.5 




■■ 


— 


7 


- 


- 


3 




6 


3.5 


11 




- 


3.5 


11 


- 


8 


— 


8 


11 


11 


n 

/ 


6 


- 


3 


3.5 


11 




5.5 


- 


6 


7 


6 


3.5 


17 


3.5 


5.5 


11 


3 




8 


3.5 


6 


3.5 


- | 


7 




3.5 




i ^ , 


11 


- 


17 


- 


6 




6 


— 


8 


- 


8 


7 


14 


3.5 


8 


21 


3 


11 


- 


- 


- 


3.5 


3 




— 


7 


- 


- 


- 


3.5 




7 


3 


11 


- 


7 


- 


3.5 




7 


- 


3.5 


3 


- 


3 




2 


3.5 


3 


- 


6 


11 


3 


3.5 






3 


3.5 


8 


- 


3 




3 


i 11 


3 


- 


6 


3.5 


3 


11 


6 




- 


- 


- 




6 


- 


8 




6 


- 


14 


- 


11 


mm 


8 


3.5 


- 


- 


3 


3.5 


3 


7 




7 


— 


mm 


- 


3.5 


- 


7 


3 


3.5 


- 


- 


3 


3.5 






3 


3.5 


- 


7 


- 


3.5 


- 


7 




7 


3 


14 


5.5 


11 


14 


18 


3 


mm 


- 


- 


3 


3.5 


3 


3-5 


3 


mm 


• 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


3 


3.5 


Jl 


11 


— z. 


JUL 


J. 


_JA 


Jl 


28 


36 


28 


36 


28 


36 


28 


36 



60 
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As their first choice, the Experimental Group as a whole seemed to 
favor a career as a medical doctor. The second choice which seemed to be 
the most outstanding, was that of the professional athlete. For the third 
choice, singing appeared to be the most appealing profession. It was apparent 
that the prospect of becoming a lawyer was preferred over the remaining careers 
for both the fourth and fifth choices. 

Of t^e 26 selections afforded from which to choose, for first place, the 
female portion of the Experimental Group seem?d to prefer secretarial work. 

The profession which took second place for f women was teaching. The third, 
fourth, and fifth positions were held ?y nurs.ng, third choice; law and 
secretarial work were tied for fourth choice; and five professions, dancing, 
teaching, secretarial work, hair dressing, and fashion design were tied for 
fifth choice. The males, on the other hand, selected a professional athlete 
as their first and second job preference. For their third choice, law seemed 
to be the most desirous alternative. Fourth place was divided among four 
fields: teaching, art, law and science. The favored career for fifth choice 
of the boys was law, once again. 

In Table 14 a summary of the Control Group job choices msy be found. 




TABLE 14 



CONTROL GROUP * $ JOB CHOICES (BY PERCENTAGES) 



Job 


Choices . 

Choices Sex 


1st 

M F 


2nd | 

M F 


3rd 

M ’ F 


I 4th 
M F 


5th 

M F 


(a) 


ool i ce officer 


33 


12.5 


S 










mm 






(b) 


medical doctor 






17 


12.5 


- 


- 


25 


- 


8 


- 


(c) 


dancer 


- 


25 


8 




- 


- 




- 


- 


25 


(d) 


singer 


- 


25 


- 


12.5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8 


- 


(e) 


actor/actress 


— 




- 




- 


25 


- 


25 


- 


12.5 


(f) 


teacher 


17 


- 


- 


- . 


8 




- 


25 


- 


12.5 


(g) 


taxi driver 


8 




8 


- 


8 


- 


25 




- 


- 


(h) 


nurse 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


12.5 




- 


- 


12.5 


(i) 


secretary 


— 


25 


- 


- . 


- 


12.5 


- 


mm ' 


- 


- 


(J) 


professional athlete 


8 




- 


— 




— 


— 


- 




mm 


(k) 


carpenter 






17 


- , 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 




(1) 


electri ci an 


17 






- 


17 




- 


- 


8 


- 


(m) 


bank teller 






- 


12.5 


25 


- 


- 


12.5 


- 


- 


(n) 


arti st 




12.5 


8 


- 




mm 


- 


- 


8 


12.5 


(o) 


social worker 


_ 




— 


_ 


«• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(p) 


computer programmer 


— 


— 


- 


- 


8 


12.5 


8 


- 


25 


- 


(q) 


hai r dresser 


— 






- 


- 


25 


- 


12*5 


- 


- 


(r) 


fashion designer 






— 


62.5 


— 




mrn 


- 


- 


- 


(s) 


archi tect 








• 


«• 


— 


8 


- 


- 


- ! 


(t) 


fa rme r 


* 




• 


- 


* 


- 


8 


- 


17 


« \ 

i 


(u) 


store owner 


_ 




— 


- 


8 


- 


8 


12.5 


8 


_ I 


(v) 


mechanic 


8 




— 


V* 


8 


- 


8 




* 


- ‘ 


(w) 


lawyer 


8 




33 


- 




- 


- 


12.5 


17 


12.5 


(x) 


wri ter 


- 


•VC 




- 


— 


12.5 


- 


- 




12.5 


(y) 


cook 


mm 


- 






9m 


mm 


- 


tm 


- 




(z) 


scientist 


- 


- 


- 


- 


J2 


- 


_8 


- 


* 

> - 


- 




N * 


12 


“Is 


LjTf 


8 


12 


8 


12 


8 


1 ™ 


8 
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The only profession which, for first choice, appeared to be mutually 
appealing to both the males and the females in the Control Group was that 
of a police officer. For the second choice the sole career chosen by both 
sexes was that of the medical doctor. The profession which seemed to be 
the most inclusively desirable as a third choice was co r puter programming. 

In the fourth position, store ownership was apparently the only path agreed 
on by both boys and girls. Law was the fifth choice. 

The female students sampled in the Control Group were divided among 
dancing, singing and secretarial work as their choice for first position. 
Fashion designing was chosen by a goodly percentage of the females as the 
second career they would most like to pursue. Acting and writing occupied 
the top position for the third job choice. The fourth choice was divided be- 
tween the careers of teaching and acting. Dancing held the fifth position for 
the females on this test. 

As far as the males in the Control Group were concerned, a job as a police 
officer seemed to be the most desirable one for first choice. The profession 
which was most often listed for second choice by the males was law. For their 
third choice the boys seemed to find a career as a bank teller the most appeal 
ing. Becoming a medical doctor and/or a taxi driver held fourth place in the 
male's selection of job choice. The fifth choice was that of a computer pro- 
grammer. 

It is apparent that, even with the vast amount of information that has 
been broadcast via the mass media and by groups such as Women's Liberation, 
for these youths, occupations are still traditionally sex- typed. 



D. Vocational Maturity and Knowledge Test Results 

A "Vocational Matur'ty and Knowledge Test" was administered to the same 
sample of 65 program participants (Experimental Group), and to the same 
20 non-participants (Control Group). The test consisted of nine questions 
for which, if the student answered correctly, he/she received a total score 
of 10. Following is a duplicate of the examination administered to both 
groups of students. 



VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND KNOWLEDGE TEST 



Choose the answer that best completes the sentence. 

1. Two reasons why people lose jobs most are: 

anc * 

a ) fighting b ) mak ing mis takes’ c) absences d) stealing e) lateness 

2. You need more than a high school diploma to be: 

a) bank teller b) a secretary c) a telephone operator d) an architect 
e) a construction worker 
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3. Who can best help you with information about what high school to attend: 
a") your mother bj teacher c) guidance counselor d) triend 

4. If you are interested in a medical career the most important subject for 
you to take in high school is: 

a) art b) history c) al gebra cl) bToTogy ej Engl i sh 

5. Which is the best example of a job fam? ly: 

a) doctor, nurse, singer 

b) principal, teacher, teacher's aide 

c) farmer, mechanic, athlete 

d) business man, teacher, actor 

6. The most important thing that an interviewer looks for in an applicant is: 

a) i ntel 1 i gence b) agreeableness c) attractiveness d) neatness 

e) qualifications for the job 

7. Put these types of schools in the order in which you attend them: 

(community college, elementary school, junior high school, 
high school, graduate school, college) 

1 

2 

3 

• 4 

5 

6 

8. Which of these will N0T_ be asked for on a high school application: 

a) grades b) high school choice c) number of days late d) career goal 
e) sports you'd like to play 

9. What should you consider most besides salary before taking a full-time job: 

a) opportunity for advancement bj coffee breaks c) kind of office building 
d) length of vacation e) friends working there 



o 
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The following table presents the number and percentage of correct 
responses 'or the Experimental and Control groups: 



TABLE 15 



VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND KNOWLEDGE TEST 



% OF CORRECT RESPONSES 
OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Item No. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Experimental Group 

(N - ?5J 

N * 19 29% 

N = 48 73% 

N = 62 95% 

N = 52 80% 

N = 53 81% 

N = 53 81% 

N = 32 A9% 

N = 45 69% 

N = 49 75% 



Control Group 
(N - 20) 

N » 4 20% 

N = 1 5% 

N = 14 70% 

N = 12 60% 

N - 6 30% 

N = 6 30% 

N = 1 5% 

N « 6 30% 

N - 10 50% 



* Item #1 was worth 2 points, since it had two parts. 
In this table, N = 19 means that 19 people answered 
both parts correctly. 



It can be seen that the Experimental Group did considerably better than 
the Control Group in response to all of the questions. 

The following table lists the complete range of possible test scores ( 1 - 1 0) . 
Next to each score is the number and the percentages of students who received 
that grade for each of the two groups. 
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TABLE 16 

VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND KNOWLEDGE TEST 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



% of Students Receiving Each Score 



Total Test Scores 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 



Experimental Group 


(N = 65) 




N = 0 


0% 


N - 0 


0% 


N = 0 


0% 


N * 1 


2% 


N = 2 


3 % 


N - 13 


20% 


N = 10 


15* 


N - 16 


24% 


N = 17 


26% 


N * 6 


9% 


Average Score 


- 7.7 



Control Group 
(N * 20) 

N * 4 20% 

N * 2 10% 

N * 4 20% 

N « 3 15% 

N = 5 25 % 

N * 1 5 % 

N ■ 1 5 % 

N * 0 0% 

N =« 0 0% 

N * 0 0% 

Average Score - 3*5 



The Experimental Group scored significantly higher than the Control 
Group, as witnessed by the mean score for the Experimental Group, 7*7, 
wnich was more than twice that of the Control Group, 3*5* No significant 
sex differences were found in either group. 

From the statistics presented on the “Vocational Matu-ity and 
Knowledge Test." it is clear that the program successfully imparted 
to the enrol lees a great deal of vocational information not available 
to students not enrolled in the program. We feel that this is another 
clear index of the program's effectiveness. 

VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The District Careers Resource Center project was found to be a large multi - 
factored program encompassing a wide array of different kinds of subprograms. 
Some students were given intensive specific vocational and professional career 
planning courses, others were exposed to more general and less intensive courses 
of study. 

In general, we found the project to be an innovative and ambitious under- 
taking carried out by an enthusiastic and competent staff. 

We found that the program was generally very successful in accomplishing 
? 'is stated goals. Students acquired a great amount of vocational information 
and maturity, as judged by our wide array of measures. There was evidence that 
sex-linked job stereotypes were still prevalent among the enrol lees and future 
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program activities should be devoted to overcoming these. 

This program should definitely be recycled and, insofar as possible, be 
adopted in as many other schools as possible throughout the city. The 
enrol lees educational and vocational planning capacity was undoubtedly 
enhanced by this program's offerings. 
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B.E. #49-1-6452 






ASSISTING STUDENTS WITH SERIOUS BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 



I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

This project attempts to provide educational modif ications for children 
in District 9 (West Bronx) who have been identified by teachers and admini- 
strators as serious behavior problems. Usually, these students hold negative 
orientations toward school, underachieve, and resist the efforts of school 
personnel to help them. 

The program originated in September, 1969, supported by New York 
State Urban Education Funds. Social and economic transition is occurring 
in the area in which the project operates, the direction of the transi- 
tion being away from upwardly mobile upper-lower and lower-middle class 
families and toward a population that is non-white and poor. Although 
most of the students in these schools present no serious management 
problems, an increasing number of "acting-out" youngsters gre appearing. 

Only six schools in District 9 are involved in the project, a total 
of eight (8) special classes being provided. Of the eight classes, five 
are at the elementary level, one is an ungraded junior high class, and two 
serve the 8th Grade. Participation in the program is ultimately determined 
by the project coordinator who reaches decisions through consultation 
in the school staff members who are familiar with the child who has been 
recommended. Final decisions are in the hands of the program coordinator 
because earlier the program had been used as a "dumping ground" by 
teacher and administrators. Two major questions are posed as part of 
the screening procedure: 1) Does the child’s behavior reflect a "basic 

character disorder? and 2) Is there a reasonable likelihood that after 
intensive help, the child can return to a regular class? 

Class size is held to a maximum of 15 but no standard curriculum 
is applied across the classes involved in the project. Each teacher 
selects the approach that will be taken along with the educational 
materials that will be used. Materials vary widely from class to class, 
workbooks being in prominence, as well as reading kits, art supplies, 
and mathematics aids. A consistent theme was the emphasis on learning 
"Black culture," a focus by no means unique to this special project. 

A full day's attendance in a special class is required but in some 
instances student participants attend special subject classes, individually 
or in groups. The project staff consists of two regularly licensed teachers 
and an educational assistant for each class, the exception being one 
school which lacked an educational assistant. In addition, a project 
coordinator, a school psychologist, a guidance counselor, a family 
assistant, and a curriculum consultant are provided. Because of late 
authorization of positions, the family assistant and curriculum consultant 
did not begin work until Spring, 1971* 

Field trips were considered an important program component, being 
planned to broaden exposure to "culture" and help develop vocational 
and educational aspirations. Trips included Kennedy Airport; the General 
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Motors plant in Tarrytown; the State Agricultural College at Farmingdale; 
the Brooklyn Aquarium, Bear Mountain the Atomic Power Plant at Buchanan, 
New York; and a special trip to points of h-storical interest in Phila- 
delphia. These visits were made by all classes. 

Table 17 shows the distribution of classes across the six partici- 
pating schools. 



TABLE 17 

SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF CLASSES AND GRADES INC LUDED IN THE PROJECT 
School Number of Classes Grades 



P.S. 55 3 2nd-3rd 

3rd-4th 

4th-5th 

P.S. 70 1 2nd-3rd 

P.S. 109 l 2nd-3rd 

J.H.S. 82 l 8th 

J.H.S. 145 l 6th-7th-8th 

l.S. 148 1 8th 



II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



1. Tc work intensively with participants so that they can return 
to and function successfully in a regular class. 

2. To increase the academic achievement in reading and mathematics 
of those participants who return to a regular class. 

3. To increase the academic achievement in reading and mathematics 
of those participants who remain in the project classes. 

4. To achieve, among participants, a positive change in attituder 
towards school, academic achievement and peers. 



III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

1. Do 30% of the 120 pupils who have participated in the program 
for at least six months and who have attended 75% of class sessions return 
to a regular class setting? 

2. Do 90% of those pupils who returned to a regular class increase 
their academic achievement In reading and mathematics as measured by 
their ability to achieve grade level promotion? 
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3. Do 80% of the students who remained In the project classes and 
who attended 75% of the class sessions increase their academic achieve- 
ment levels in reading and mathematics by four months during the school 
year? 



4. Do 80% of the 120 students who attended 75% of the sessions 
achieve a positive attitude towards school, academic achievement, and 
peers? 



IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



A. Population and Sample 

The population of this study is all the students who participated 
in the project classes for a minimum of six months. This population was 
located in eight classes in six schools with about fifteen students in 
each class that met the six month participation criteria. Five classes 
were on the elementary grades level and three at the junior high level. 

The original sample was to consist of the entire population; however, 
the records of one elementary class and one junior high class were not 
available because of end-of-year recording and school accounting procedures. 
Thus, the final sample consists of 60 elementary students and 23 Junior 
high students. This represents approximately 80% and 50%, respectively, 
of the elementary and the junior high project populations. For the 
purposes of the study the sample group wis analyzed as a whole. 

Table 18 presents the distribution of the sample subjects according 
to grade and school, it should be noted that blank cells represent 
grade levels and schools in which the program did not exist. In the 
above two exceptions. 



TABLE 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY SCHOOL AND GRADE 



Grade 



School 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


1 


9 


7 






«» 


mm 




16 


11 


1 


13 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


15 


Hi* 


0 


12 


11 


6 


- 


- 


- 


29 


IV 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


4 


5 


10 


V 


m 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13 


13 


Total 

^School 


10 

1 1 i houses 


32 

two 


12 6 
sample < 


1 

classes. 


4 


18 


83 
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Table 19 shows the grade, age, and sex distribution of the sample. 



TABLE 19 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE BY GRADE, AGE, AND SEX 



Grades 


N 


% 


Age 


JL 


JL 


Sex 


N 


JL 


2 


10 


12.0 


7-8 


22 


26.6 


’ M 


74 


89.2 


3-4 


44 


53.0 


9-10 


31 


37.4 


F 


9 


10.8 


5-6 


1 


8.4 


11-12 


8 


9.5 








7-8 


22 


26.6 


13-14 


18 


21.7 














15-16 


4 


4.3 








TOTAL 


83 


100.0 




83 


100.0 




83 100.0 



The project participants cluster In the primary grades and In 
grades 7 and 8 with little attention to the intervening grades. There 
is an overwhelming higher incidence of boys in the project. 

B. Design 

The design of this study had two major elements: a) to evaluate 

whether a substantial number of participants benefited enough from the 
special class to return to regular class; and b) whether the project 
classes, resulted in increased academic achievement. The former 
objective was to be determined by simple tallying and the latter with 
a pre-and post-test design employing a correlated “t" test for signifi- 
cance of differences. 

The original design was changed in one respect. It was found that 
a very large percentage of students were being returned to regular 
classes (see Table 20). Because of this and because of the great attrition 
in the number of pre-and post-test standardized test scores that were 
available, evaluation objective 3 was changed to: 

3. Do 80% of al 1 project students who attended 75$ of the class 
sessions increase that r academic achievement levels in reading by four 
months during the school year? 

In addition to the statistical analyses, the evaluation staff of 
Teaching S Learning Research Corp. conducted interviews and made several 
on-site observations. A summary of these Interviews and observations 
are included in this study. 
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V . RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 



A. Questionnaire and School Records Data 



In this section, findings are presented concerning: 

1. The return of students to regular classes. 

2. Student achievement as reflected by promotion. 
3* Levels of reading achievement. 

A. Attitudes towards school. 

5* Attendance records. 

6. Parents* perceptions of the project. 

1. Return of Students to Regular Classes. 



TABLE 20 



DISPOSITION OF PROJECT STUDENTS (N=120) 



Disposition 


Number 


Percent 


Returned to Regular Classes during year 


22 


18.3 


Assigned to Regular Classes as of 9/71 


69 


57.5 


Transferred to C.R.M.D. 


3 


2.5 


Transferred to Classes for Emotionally Disturbed 


2 


1.7 


Reassigned to Project Classes for 1971*72 


24 


20.0 


TOTAL 


120 


100.0 



An overwhelming majority of the project participants, 91 or 75.8% 
were reassigned during the year or for the 1971*72 school year to regular 
classrooms. Except for eight, the students spent at least six months 
in the special classes. More than three* fourths of those returning to 
regular classes spent the entire year In the project. 

Few errors in differential diagnosis in selecting students for the 
classes were noted since only 5 students (less than 5%) had to be re- 
assigned to other kinds of special classes. 

2. Achievement as Reflected by Promotion 

All students who were returned to regular classes were promoted *o 
their next grade level. This includes all who were returned as of September, 
1971* The judgements concerning promotion were made by the project staff 
for those students returning to regular classes in September, 1971* For 
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the 22 that returned before tne end of the school year, promotion decisions 
were made by the regular (non-project) classroom teachers. The achieve- 
ment criterion used in the promotion decisions was that a student possessed 
sufficient basic skills to be minimally successful in a regular class of 
the succeeding grade. These judgements were based on a classroom perfor- 
mance rather than test results. 

This 1 00% promotion figure completely met the program objective 
and suggests that the project was instrumental in increasing achievement 
levels in reading and mathematics. 

3. Levels of Reading Achievement Standardized Test Results . 

A second measure of reading ability was made by the pre-and post- 
testing on the Metropolitan Reading Test. 



TABLE 21 

DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES IN SCORE ON 
THE METROPOLITAN READING TEST - SPRING 1970 AND SPRING 1971 



Months of Increase 
or Decrease 


(N=43) 

Number 


Percent 


More than 


-9 


1 


2.3 


-7 to -9 




5 


11.6 


-4 to -6 




2 


4.7 


-1 to -3 




1 


2.3 


No Change 




2 


4.7 


+1 to +3 




13 


30.2 


+4 to +6 




7 


16.3 


+7 to +9 




4 


9.3 


More than 


+9 


8 


18.6 


TOTAL 




43 


100.0 



TABLE 22 

MEAN OF SCORES OF METROPOLITAN READING TE ST 
SPRING. 1970 AND SPRING 1971 
Year Mean 

1970 2.9 

1971 3.2 
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Of the 83 sample subjects' pre- and post-test scores 

were available for only forty- three. Of the remaining 40 In the sample, 

28 had failed to take the test in 1970 and 12 in 1971* Thus, the rate of 
absence on days when achievement tests were given was cut drastically during 
the project year. 

Table 21 indicates an almost trimodal distribution of pre- and post- 
test reading achievement. Almost a fifth of the sample showed declines 
of six months or more, almost an equal number showed increases of a year 
or more, and almost half improved their scores from one to six months. 
Therefore, about one student In five showed some improvement In the tests. 

About 44% of the students met the evaluation objective of four months 
or better improvement in reading level. This was only little more than 
half of the projected 80% figure. 

The mean difference between the pre-and post- test scores was tested 
by a correlated "t" test. The resultant "t" of 0.65 failed to reach 
significance at the .05 level. Tables 21 and 22 taken together seem to 
indicate that, in regard to standardized reading test scores, the project 
influenced something less than half of the participants positively which 
included about a fifth that made advances of a year or more. 

4. Student Attitudes Towards School 

Seventy-one (71) "Students Ideas About School Test" were completed 
and returned. This questionnaire elicited student attitudes and perceptions 
about themselves in relation to school. Table 23 presents the responses 
to the items on the questionnaire. For this Table, each item was arranged 
so the order of responses were positive, intermediate, and negative for 
three alternative items, and positive and negative for two alternative 
items. The questionnaire, as administered to the students, appears In the 
Appendix. 



TABLE 23 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES ON STUDENTS IDEAS ABOUT SCHOOL TEST 

drrn 

Item % Positive % Intermediate % Negative 

Response Response Response 



l. 


1 like do not like school. 


87.3 




12.7 


2. 


Teachers are nice are not nice 
to me. 


95.8 




4.2 


3. 


My family cares does not care 
about how 1 am doing in school. 


95.8 




4.2 


4. 


i learn a lot a little nothing 
in school . 


76.1 


23.9 


0.0 
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5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



11 . 

12 . 

13 . 



14 . 



15 . 

16 . 

17 - 

18 . 

' 9 . 



20 . 



21 . 




I tern 



% Positive % Intermediate % Negative 
Response Response Response 



I am smart average slow i n 
school 

I expect to graduate drop out 
from high school. 

I will will not go to college. 

My classmates are are not my 
friends. 

i get into no few many fights. 

I will fail none a few all of my 
subjects on the next report card 

I always sometimes never do ».»y 
homework. 

My classmates like me do not 
I ike me . 

I am absent from school never , 
sometimes , very often . 

I come to school late never , 
sometimes , very often . 

This year 1 enjoy school more , 
the same less than last year. 

This year 1 am learning more , 
the same , less than last year. 

This year my teachers are nicer , 
about the same , worse than last 
year. 

This year my teachers pay me 
more , about the same , less 
attention than last year. 

1 am am not in a special class. 

My classmates enjoy school less 
than , about the same , more than 
1 do. 

My classmates fight in school 
more than , about the same , 
less than I do. 



56.4 22.5 21.1 

94.4 5.6 

76.1 23.9 

94.4 5.6 

26.8 59.2 14.0 

60.6 36.7 2.8 

49.3 43.7 7.0 

81.7 18.3 

36.7 45.1 18.3 

62.0 54.9 11.3 

69.0 17.0 14.0 

81.7 11.3 7.0 

91.5 7.0 1.4 

90.1 7-0 2.8 

95.8 — 4.2 

26.8 39-4 47-9 



63.4 



* * 
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On the items relating to attitudes towards school and teachers (Item 1, 

2, 15, 17, 18), the subjects demonstrate very strong positive reactions. 

Over 30 % of the sample responded positively to three of the Items, 87% and 
almost 70% to the other two. 

On Items (4, 6, 7, 10, 16) relating to student perceptions of their 
achievements and what they learn, a strong majority also responded positively. 
Here the positive response percentages range from 60.6% on Item 10 to 94.4% 
on I tern 6 . 

The subjects appear to feel secure in their peer relationships (Items 
8 and 12) but this does not preclude engaging in occasional fights (item 9). 

Items 5 to 18 compare project year school experience to the previous 
year’s experience. Again the large majority of subjects feel better about 
school and feel they are learning more than they did in the preceedlng year. 

Assuming the validity of the responses, the project participants show 
positive attitudes during their tenure in the project classes. Not only 
are they very satisfied with their teachers, what they are learning and 
their future scholastic expectations, but they also seem to feel comfortable 
with themselves and their peers while in the program. 

5. Attendance Records 

As another index of student attitude towards school, attendance records 
for the project year and the preceedlng year were compared. Complete attendance 
records for both years were available for 65 subjects in the sample. 



TABLE 24 

MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT FOR SAMPLE FOR TWO SCHOOL YEARS (N=65) 



Year Mean No. of Days Absent 

1969- 70 26.2 

1970- 71 18.6 

The improvement in attendance in the project year compared to the 
preceedlng school year was Impressive. Absences declined by over 30%. Since 
high absence rates are a prominant characteristic of children with serious 
behavior problems, this statistic is important in supporting the findings of 
the student questionnaire. 

6. Parent Perceptions 

Because the project included a family counselor, data on parents' per- 
ceptions of their children's school functioning was obtained through a 
parent's questionnaire. A form was translated into Spanish for those parents 
whc use that language. Table 25 presents the questionnaire responses. 
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TflBLE 25 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES ON PARENTS QUESTIONNAIRE (N=37) 



Percent Responding 





1 tern 


T rue 


False 


1 . 


My child likes school. 


94.6 


5.4 


2. 


My child is doing well in school. 


86.5 


13.5 


3. 


My child gets into a lot of trouble in school. 


35.1 


64.9 


A. 


My child gets into a lot of trouble at home. 


10.8 


89.2 


5. 


My child is being helped in school more this 
year tnan in the past. 


86.5 


13.5 


6. 


My child's teachers give him more attention 
this year than in the past. 


78.4 


21.6 


7. 


My child is learning more in school this 
year than in the past. 


83.8 


16.2 


8. 


My child has an attendance problem in school. 


5.4 


94.6 


9. 


My child is often late for school. 


5.4 


94.6 


10. 


1 am satisfied with the program my child is 
in this year. 


64.9 


35.1 



More than 3 out of 4 parents feel that their children are doing well 
this year* learning more, and receiving more attention from their teachers. 
Yet not as many parents, although still a good majority, are satisfies with 
the program. Apparently many feel the school can do still more for their 
chi ldren . 

A little more than a third of the parents feel that their children 
still get into too much trouble in school, whereas they believe this is 
not the case at home. 

Generally, the parents feel positive about their child's participation 
in the program, but a sizable number want more done. 

B. Interviews and On Site Observations . 

This section presents findings that are based on the interviews and 
the on-site observations that were conducted by the evaluation staff of the 
Teaching S Learning Research Corp. The findings are followed by con- 
clusions and recommendations. 
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1 . The Students 

.... The composition of the student population of the project is quite 
ifferent from what was hoped for. Originally, the students were to be 
those with serious behavior problems but who were reacting, primarily, to 
nvironmentai stresses. In reality, the group consists of students who may 
t that description but there are also many youngsters who seem to 
possess much more basic pathology and who would be classified in more serious 
i agnostic categories. In addition, there are some students who seem to 
have perceptual learning problems, if not brain damage. These findinqs 

procedures^*" d ‘ ff?cu]tles exfst ' n the application of student sel* 



ilection 



wa<: „!*“!!?* of . this the behavior of the students in the project classes 

verv Short nt- e are extr r'r excitab,e a " d aa *tly provoked. Some had a 
6 y short attention span. On three occasions, short lived but intense 

mai^aaIahlo W rt re ° b f erved - The ? reat of students, however, were 

manageable depending upon the interpersonal skills of the teacher. 

The students, for the most part, were happy to be in the project 
One student's comments were typical: H J 

"This is a real good class. The teachers don't treat you like an 

animal. I don't want to go back to those other dog faces. Any- 
way I can do the work here and I'm learning something for a change." 

, c * lti ? 0U9h tha c °mments were not all that positive, the students, very 
for Z tlZ p roject *c , asses? 0 ^ C ° mf ° rtab,e > ,eSS ‘^tened, and more cared 

2. Classroom Teachers 

c'«sroom teacher was most certainly the most important single 
variable in the project. About a third of the teachers were superb. Thev 

and^eJ -^ e - ^ i the Chi,dren - The V were able to interact easily 

and yet maintain good classroom control. The students felt accepted by 

loh re rh!! t ,! theS ® teachars - About another third did a decent, workmanlike 
inm.il!! • V ®r y ?° ncerned and dedicated but lacked the personal traits 

a P ermi ss i ve yet manageable atmosphere. This group was stricter 

ihnvlfin Cr r i he superior atmosphere of the first group. However, 

snnlr-* P erfor ™e«l reasonably well and many had the potential to become 
sup© r i o r * 

There remained six or seven teachers, who for one reason or another, 
were not suited to teach these kinds of classes. The project director 

a ^ r - ° f the but ?t was on1y durfn 9 the school year that 

he began to attain control of teacher selection. The director had a good 

grasp of the qual i ties necessary and it can be expected that he can select 
an outstanding staff if he can choose from a large enough pool of applicants. 
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3 . Learning Environment 

The classes to a large extent reflected the personal i ties of the 
teachers. Some were attractively decorated despite what was often inade- 
quate space. In these classes the teachers used the wall space as an 
extension of the learning process. Work output was well displayed with 
generous samples of student endeavor. There was also good displays of 
relevant teaching materials with emphasis given to Black culture and history. 
On the extreme were classes with poor efforts at wall use. A few randomly 
chosen pictures of a few examples of student work existed. Generally, the 
elementary grades did a better job of display than was found in the upper 

grades . 

A more serious problem was the inadequate size of some . of the rooms. 
Apparently, three schools decided to allot space on the basis of class size 
rather than need. Because these classes are to a large measure self con- 
tained more spacious rooms are -equired. 

4. Curriculum and Instruction 



Instructional approaches were too often traditional, boring and 
uninspiring. The general pattern was to break the class up into tir-ee 
groups of about 4 or 5 in a group for instruction. Two groups were led by 
the teacher and one by the educational assistant. The teachers then 
taught as though they were teaching regular students except they showed 
great patience for behavior and low levels of skill. Very little in the way 
of specialized techniques were observed. The teachers received no special 
in-service training nor did they meet at regular or irregular interva s 
to share ideas or experiences. 

Late in the school year, a curriculum specialist was added to the staff. 
He was very critical of the methods and materials being used but he had not as 
yet formulated any concrete plans for curriculum revision. 

5. Materials 

Some of the materials used were: a record player, storybooks with 

film strips played to records, a phonetics programmer, a Diagnostic Picture 
Series for discussions on values in Social Studies, Cufslnaire Rods for 
arithmetic, Rexographs and S.R.A. Reading Kit. These materials were not 
found in abundance and generally there was a shortage of special materials. 
Classroom libraries were also not as full or as attractive as they might 
be. A large part of the problem here was the late refunding of the program. 
Under the circumstances, materials were ordered late and many were not 
received until well into the Spring of the school year. 

6. Student Progress 

Many of the teachers kept folders containing much of the work that 
each student completed during the year. This provided a sequential record of 
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work out-put. in three classes where such sequential folders were kept, 
randomly selected folders were carefully perused. In a large majority of 
the folders a marked Improvement in the work product was noted from the 
start of the year to the end. In about half of the cases, the Improvement 
in basic skills seemed to be dramatic. There were few folders, less than 
a fifth, where significant progress was lacking. 

These observations were supported by the judgements of the teachers 
and the students. The consensus was that the project had been successful 
in raising achievement levels. There is, however, a sharp discrepancy 
between what was observed and the results of the achievement test scores 
which indicated little cr no improvement in reading skill. There is no hard 
evidence to explain this discrepancy but interviews with the teachers and 
students suggest a possible explanation: 

The students have a very negative attitude about achievement tests. 

In the past they had found them very frustrating and knew that important 
decisions were made based on the results. The *act that before this year, 
a minority was present to take the tests, attests to their hostility towards 
and avoidance of them. It would not be surprising, then, that this year, 
when greater numbers took the tests, they would still be approached with 
anxiety and negativism. 

The foregoing is conjectural, nevertheless, the student achievement 
during the year appears to be substantially better than what is suggested 
by achievement test results. 

7. Guidance Services 

The paucity of guidance services is one of the weakest aspects of 
the program. The guidance staff consists of one counselor, one psychologist, 
and one family counselor who was added in the spring of the year. The 
ratio of 60 students to one guidance worker may seem low in the context of 
regular classes, but for a group of seriously maladjusted students this is 
marginal service. 

The guidance specialists performed all the routine duties that are 
associated with their jobs. Beyond that, they emphasized and spent most of 
their time in individual and group counseling. Their accounts of the group 
counseling impressed one observer. Because they service the entire project, 
however, the amount of counseling they could engage in was limited. The 
students in their groups also reported satisfaction. They also expressed 
regret and disappointment when the group had to be cancelled because 
the counselor or psychologist had to do something else that day. Further, 
when asked how the program might be strengthened, most of the teachers 
included increased guidance services in their responses. 

8. Bus Trips 

The bus trips were intended as an educational experience that would 
broaden the outlook of the students. This expectation was met for a majority 
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of the students on some of the trips. A comment, typical of the majority 
was : 

"The trips were fine. I got to see a lot of places. The college we 
saw was great. I never knew what one was all about before. Getting out 
of school for a day was fine too." (Q) "Yeah, they ought to have lots 
more trips but don't take me back to that factory," (the GM plant in 
Tarry town .) 

As illustrated by the comment, most of the trips were enjoyed but some 
were considered worthless. Some students, but apparently a small minority 
found the trips dull and a few students even felt that to go on the bus 
with a school group was degrading and a loss of self esteem: 

"Man, that's for babies. Who wants to do that? If I've got any place 
to go. I'll go with my friends." 

For many students the personality of the bus driver was a strong 
conditioner of their attitudes towards the trip. A bus driver could make or 
break a trip. Another personal factor was the class composition of the 
bus. Some classes seemed to be congenial and added to a good atmosphere 
while other combinations were disharmonious. 

9. Educational Assistants 

The assistants were hard workers but they were handicapped by the 
difficult assignment of assisting in the teaching of students with behavior 
problems who were also educat ional ly retarded. The teachers could not be 
very helpful because they too were unfamiliar with the special techniques 
that could be used with such children. Those teachers who were successful, 
did it by the force of their personalities, good instincts, and traditional 
methods. Personality and instinct can hardly be :aught or communicated. 

The teachers appreciated the help of the assistants because it lowered adult 
student ratios and they relieved the teacher of much of the paper work 
connected with teaching. The assistants received no formal training or 
systematic supervision. Under these circumstances, their performance was 
variable. 




10. Family Involvement 

There seemed to be a good deal more parent contact than is normally 
found ?n ghetto area schools. This was largely due to the efforts of the 
assistants, the family counselor, the guidance counselor and the psychologist. 
The assistant sometimes saw parents In the evening. The family counselor 
made contact with the parents through the students and also facilitated 
parent meetings with the counselor and psychologist. This kind of parent- 
school cooperation was extremely useful when c- • up li shed. Parents came 
to understand the efforts as well as the prcol r,»:: of the school. The school, 
in turn, helped the parents to understand better t.:e needs of their children. 
The key in this relationship was the assistants and the family counselor. 

They were able to break through the guardedness and suspiciousness of the 
parents. When that was accomplished everyone could focus on the interests 
of the children. Unfortunately, a majority of the parents were not reached 
in this process. 

«o 
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11. ci?oo1 Attitude Towards Students 

The administrators praised the project highly. As one said: 

'‘There ought to be a special class like this for every grade in 

the school. This year the whole tone of the school Is better. 

The children in the special class are also better behaved." 

The observers' impressions were that the administrators had mixed 
motives for their praise. They seemed to be relieved that the school had 
less of a discipline problem. The educational merits of the project for the 
students appeared to concern them less. Whatever their reasons, the admini- 
strators felt the program was worthwhile. 

A serious problem in the schools is the unprofessional attitude of 
many of the non-project teachers. They consider the project students to 
be less than worthy, and they communicate this attitude through snide and 
sarcastic comments. Among themselves they even used harsh language in 
describing the classes, e.g., "animals," "dummies," "snots," "garbage," 
etc., were examples of derisive terms used to describe these youngsters. 

The project students seemed to be aware of these attitudes. It created in 
them anger as well as damaging their self esteem. This is a most unfor- 
tunate condition to exist among professional educators. 



VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Conclusions 

The following are the major conclusions regarding the impact of the 
project, Assisting Students with Serious Behavior Problems, for the 1970-71 
School Year: 

1 . Return of Students to Regular Classes 

The project was highly effective in returning students to regular 
classes. About three out of every four students were assigned to regular 
classes. Whether these students can function effectively in a regular class 
or whether they will need to return to the security of the special classes 
remains to be seen. A favorable prognostic sign, in this respect, is that 
none of the 22 students who were reassigned during the year had to be re- 
transferred to project classes. 

2. Student Achievement 



The findings are mixed. Although the students did not do well on 
achievement tests, all who were transferred to regular classes were promoted. 
The degree of academic improvement was judged to be significant by observers 
as well as their teachers. In addition, student work samples showed marked 
improvement over the year. The project appears to have been effective in 
improving the students' levels of academic skills. 
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3* Attitudes Towards Schoo l 

Participation in the project classes substantially improved the students' 
academic self concepts, their expectations for future success, and their 
attitudes towards school. It will be of interest and importance whether 
this improvement generalizes to regular classroom participation or whether 
it is dependent on remaining in project classes. 

Parent Perceptions and Involvement 

The project staff has generated more parent-school cooperation than 
is typically found in a poverty area. Shortage of staff and time limited 
achieving even more parent involvement. Parents were well satisfied with 
their children's par*.icipat ion in the project but felt the school could 
do even more. 

5 • Student Selection For the Project 

The staff wants to select students whose behavior problems result from 
severe environmental stresses. The reality is that the school successfully 
presses the project into taking youngsters who have gross pathology. In any 
event, the differential diagnosis is difficult to make. The result is 
classes with a wide range of learning and behavior problems. 

6. Curriculum and Instruction 

The methods of instruction and the curriculum seem to be appropriate 
for about half of the project students. The staff has had no training in 
technique of special education. Although the teachers generally do a 
commendable job using traditional methods, there is room for much improvement. 

7. Staff 

The project director is succeeding in strengthening his staff. He 
now has a strong nucleus of outstanding teachers and assistants but there 
are still a half dozen or so staff members who are not effective in the 
program. 

8. School Attitudes 

The schools appreciate the project but offer it only limited co- 
operation. There are also too many teachers who behave unprofessional ly 
towards project students. 

9. Guidance Services 

The guidance services are very valuable, especially the group counseling 
and parent contacts but services are too limited. This population has 
severe environmental and emotional problems. Unless the students receive 
some help in coping they cannot be expected to be free to learn. It should 
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be pointed out here, that the best teachers in the project are effective, 
in large measure, because of their interpersonal transactions with students. 

10. Overall impression 

The project has served a very useful function in the district and is, 
generally, a successful endeavor. It is felt that the staff has been overly 
optimistic in the numbers of students they have assigned to regular classes. 
On the basis of the evaluation findings, it appears that about half of the 
students in the project made the kind of gains that will enable them to 
function satisfactorily in a regular class, but even this accomplishment is 
highly praiseworthy. Given the resources at its disposal and its stage of 
development, it has been a job well done. 

A. Recommendations 



1.. Guidance services need to be bol: tered with another counselor or 
psychologist. The added person should be a Black or Puerto Rican male who 
is skilled in leading groups. The group counseling program should be ex- 
panded to include all of the youngsters in the upper grades. 

2. The teachers and the educational assistants should be involved in 
an in-service training program which should include techniques in special 
education. The project classes should be dismissed at noon one day a week 
or they should be involved in other school activities one afternoon a week 
so that the staff is free for training and case conferences. 

3. The school's regular staff should get more feedback and information 
about the project which might in turn result in more cooperation and a 
better attitude towards the project students. The school should offer the 
students more in the way of special subject classes such as Art, Shop, Home 
Economics, Typing, etc. In some cases better classroom space should be 
provided . 

A. Incentives should be offered to outstanding teachers to attract 
them to the program. 

5. Black culture and history Is rightly emphasized but more should be 
done with Caribbean culture since a large minority of the students are of 
that background. 

6. The teachers should receive more assistance In the curriculum areas. 
More materials are needed and earlier in the year. The late addition of 

the curriculum specialist may satisfy this recommendation. 

7. The educational assistants should have some special training aside 
fror that suggested in recommendation 2. A pre-school full week's workshop 
would be very helpful. 
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8. Many of the students have made good progress but not enough to 
return with security to a regular class. The project might consider a 
half-way class which would serve as a transitional year for some of the 
students. It might have a ratio of 1:15 and be relatively integrated Into 
the regular school program. 



VII. SUMMARY 

This project was a serious attempt, not to segregate and isolate 
highly disruptive students but, to provide them with a learning environ- 
ment which would enable them to grow educationally and emotionally. The 
ultimate goal was to help the students reach a level of development which 
would enable them to function successfully in a regular classroom. 

The eight project classes were located in three elementary schools, 
one intermediate school, and two junior high schools in District 9 in the Bronx 
The target schools of the project are in- poverty neighborhoods with high 
concentration of Black and Puerto Rican students. 

Each class of 15 students had two teachers and in the elementar/ grades, 
an educational assistant in addition to the project director. The 120 
students were alii-' served by a full-time guidance counselor* a school 
psychologist, a family counselor and a curriculum specialist (the latter two 
were not hired until the spring). 

A. Objectives and Methods of Evaluation 

To assess: 

1. Do 30% of the pupils who participate In the program for at 
least six months and who have attended 75% of class sessions, return to a 
normal class setting? 

2. Do 90% of those pupils who return to a normal class Increase 
their academic achievement In reading and mathematics as measured by their 
ability to achieve grade level promotion? 

3. Do 80% of all students who attend 75% of the class sessions 
increase their academic achievement levels In reading by four months during 
the school year? 

A. Do 80% of the students achieve a positive attitude towards 
school, academic achievement ind peers? 

Questionnaires, school records, Interviews, and on-site observations 
provided the data for the evaluation. Pre and post-test procedures and 
appropriate statistics were used In analyzing the data. 

B. Finding and Interpretations 

76% of the project participants werd assigned to regular classes during 
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or by the end of the school year. 

All of the students assigned to regular classes were promoted. 

of the students increased their reading achievement level by four 
months or more. This finding indicates less student improvement than was found 
in the judgement of the teachers and the evaluation staff. It is felt 
that students' negative experience with standardized achievement tests may 
account for the discrepancy. 

Very large majorities - certainly in the neighborhood of 80^ - 
demonstrated improved academic self concepts, expectations for future 
schooling, and attitudes towards school and peers. 



Parents are satisfied with the program and their children's perfor- 
mance in it but many feel the school can still do more. 



C. Conclusions 

The program was highly successful with about half of the participants 
who made large strides forward educationally and emotionally. The project 
was less successful with the other half for a variety of reasons including: 

1 . A high i ncidence of students with gross pathology and other 
learning problems. 

2. An instructional methodology and curriculum that did not reach 
a number of the students. 



3. inadequate guidance services. 

4. About six to eight project staff who were not effective in 
the program. 



The project deserves high marks for the dedication and competence of a 
majority of its staff, its ability to involve parents despite limited per- 
sonnel, and the enormous success it demonstrated particularly at this early 
point In its development. 



D. Recommenda 1 1 on s 

1. A Black or Puerto Rican guidance counselor with skills in group 
counseling should be added to the staff. 

2. An in-service training program In special education be provided 
for the staff. 

3. Efforts should be made to promote greater cooperation and under 
standing between the project class and the school. 

4. Greater efforts should be made to attract outstanding teachers. 
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5. Caribbean culture and history should receive more emphasis. 

6. Thought should be given to the creation of a half-way class 
for those students who are not fully ready for return to a regular class. 
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GUIDANCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

In order to increase the reading level and school adjustment of pupils 
regardless of their home background, the project had proposed to offer a 
number of guidance programs in two Canarsie (Brooklyn) elementary schools 
beginning with the Fall term of 1970. 

However, program funds were not appropriated until November, 1970 and 
staff were not hired until December, 1970. in addition, the original tar- 
get schools were shifted and the program actually took place in PS 219 and 
PS 268. 

Each school, prior to the introduction of the program, had existing 
guidance services. PS 219 was provided by the project with an additional 2/5 
time guidance counselor and PS 268 was provided with an additional 3/5 time 
guidance counselor assignment. 

Both school's neighborhoods in recent years have witnessed a rapid 
population growth and problems of overcrowding. Both neighborhoods were, 
until a few years ago, white middle class ones and have recently changed 
to largely Black and Puerto Rican ones. Many of the school children's 
families receive public assistance. 

PS 2 1 9 1 s student population of 1,790 is 9 2 % Black and Puerto Rican. 

At PS 268, the 880 students are 78% Black and Puerto Rican. 

II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1. The prevention of emotional disturbance in young children. 

2. The offering of assistance with learning difficulties of emotional 
origin. 

3. To increase the effectiveness of teachers in recognizing and refer- 
ring children in need of such help. 

4. To increase the range of traditional guidance services offered to 
the children of these schools. 

III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

As indicated in our Interim Report, the project's actual sites and 
activities differed somewhat from those originally intended in the 
project's proiposaL Rather than to attempt to evaluate the non-existent 
original program it was decided to evaluate the actual program as it was, not 
as it was "supposed to be". 
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The evaluation was concerned primarily with closely examining the 
existing guidance services at the program schools. Through Site visits, 
observations, interviews, and the use of carefully designed tests. and 
questionnaires, an attempt was made to determine the extent to which. the 
existing guidance programs had been expanded and improved by the.addi tional 
2/5 and 3/5 time guidance counseling positions funded by the project. 



IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

1 . Numerous site visit were made to each of the program* s two schools. 
These included the making ot observations, interviewing project. and other 
school and district personnel, and the distribution and collection of data- 
gathering materials. 

2. A sample of 50 teachers were asked to complete Questionnaires 
designed to assess their perceptions of the school's guidance offerings. 

3. The principals of the two schools completed Questionnaires. 

k. A sample of 50 parents of children were mailed Questionnaires 
designed to assess their views of the program's activities. 

5. All five guidance counselors at the two schools completed Staff 
Evaluation Questionnaires. 

6. Program records were inspected with regard to caseloads, case 
dispositions, referral activities, etc. 



V. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

A. Impressions Gained From Site Visits, Observations, and 

Inspection of Program Records 

1 . Referral Procedures 

A referral system for guidance services can vary significantly 
from school to school, and even in some cases from grade to grade. Since 
this is the means by which students are brought to the attention of the 
Guidance Department, it warrants consideration. At one of the schools, 
the referrals were generally filtered through the teacher to the appropriate 
grade Assistant Principal and on to Guidance for consideration. At the 
other school, there was a somewhat less traditional system. A teacher con- 
cerned with a specific child's apparent need for guidance services brought 
this to the attention of the principal who then arranged to meet with the 
parents of the child and offered to them the services of the school's 
guidance department. A duplicate guidance file was kept in the principal's 
office to facilitate these procedu.es. It was felt that this procedure 
prevented the inundation of the Guidance Counselors with unnecessary re- 
ferrals. In both schools there were occasional parent referrals, self 
referrals and an occasional paraprofessional referral. 
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2. Analysis of Guidance Services 

Counselors at both schools agreed that their services place the 
greatest emphasis on student group counseling. It is generally believed 
that the Guidance Department reaches the greatest number of students 
through this approach, and consequently maximizes the program's services, 
individual counseling of students seemed to have the second priority of 
counselor's time. Both schools agreed a great deal of time daily 
spent in "crisis" counseling, (counseling a child who suddenly needs the 
support and attention of a counselor). Because the very nature of crisis 
counseling is that it is unplanned it is highly disruptive to the 
planned schedule of a counselor and often prevents attention to 
a planned service. Counselors did, however, in both schools see children 
on a scheduled basis. Parent interviews were part of the daily routine 
as well as classroom visits, conferences with supportive agencies, and 
teacher conferences. Home visits, though made by both schools' guidance 
staffs, are infrequent. 

3. Guidance Workshops 

At one school, there were few parents' workshops this past year. 
There were grade level workshops regarding curriculum changes and age 
level developmental problems, and open discussion meetings ?n which parents 
could express their concerns and exchange ideas and views with each other 
and counselors. At the other school there seemed to be a fuller range of 
workshop experiences and both counselors strongly expressed the feeling that 
the "additional" guidance counselor did allow for these increased services. 
Workshops dealt with the following: 

a. Grade I Workshop and the Piaget-Style of education 

b. Workshop for CRMD parents to discuss the growth patterns, 
developmental processes and available agencies for this 
population . 

c. Workshop for Paraprofessional s in which the focus was 
"Understanding the early school child" and the ways of 
coping with this responsibility. 

d. A Workshop on Drugs was developed and presented for teacher 
education in a three part series (with materials developed 
for distribution) . 

e. General Teacher Workshop in which by arrangement Kings 
County Hospital sent Dr. Wang to discuss behavior modifica- 
tion for chi ldren . 

4. Use of Community Agencies 

Both schools very actively referred parents and students to the 
respective community agencies needed. Their primary referral sources are 
Kings County Hospital and Brookdale Hospital in Brooklyn. Other resources 
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frequently used were Kingsbrook Medical Center, Canarsie Mental Health 
Center, Brooklyn Commt.nity Counseling, Haitian Community Center, New 
Hope Guild, East Flatbush House (a satellite clinic of Brooklyn State 
Hospital), Community Service Society of New York and Community Guidance 
Services. There seemed to be a general feeling that Brookdale Hospital 
had been less responsive to catchment schools' needs this past year and 
that the services rendered at Kings County were more "professionally" 
administered. The departments at Kings County Hospital most used for 
referrals are as follows: 

a. Crisis Clinic 

b. Department of Psychiatry Clinic 

c. Child Psychiatry Clinic 

d. Developmental Evaluation Clinic 

e. Psychopharma co logical Clinic 

f. Neurological Clinic 

At Brookdale, when the referral basis was physical, the child 
was referred to the Comprehensive Child Care Clinic, otherwise, referrals 
are made through the Department of Psychiatry. 

5. Development of Resource Tools 

Although both schools did put together small libraries, and in 
some cases developed materials for workshop distribution, the large scale 
development of materials was not evident. Counselors felt they were limited 
in this area by the lack of available time and funds for purchasing materials 
useful for teacher education. 

6. Comments on Observations 

From all appearances, the respective Guidance Programs at the two 
schools are well organized and efficient. Direct and informal observations 
of student counselor interaction revealed superior rapport and genuine 
warmth and concern on behalf of the Guidance Staff. In general, the spirit 
of the entire program was one of professionalism and extraordinary patience, 
even under moments of duress. There has been a real attempt to meet the 
guidance needs of all children. At all times there was a feeling of con- 
certed team effort. Both school principals are guidance-oriented in their 
administrative dispositions and the feedback from Principal to Guidance 
seemed excellent. 

7. Screening for Learning Disabilities 

In both schools specific referral forms were either developed or 
amended from standardized forms for the purpose of a learning-problem 
referral to the Guidance Department. Teachers who noticed a child whose 
problem in learning seemed other than "emotional ," were requested to com- 
plete these as well. In these cases the follow-up included further 
screening by guidance and referral for appropriate testing to the Bureau 
of Child Guidance psychologist or an appropriate hospital department. 
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B. The Staff Evaluation Questionnaire Results 

Five guidance counselors (two for one school and three for the other) 
completed the Staff Evaluation Questionnaires. Two work full-time in 
these schools, and three work part-time. Only two (both part-timers) 
were actually paid from program funds. The other three were budgeted 
through other channels. However, since all five contributed to the 
guidance service offerings in these two schools, all were given ques- 
tionnaires so as to provide a complete picture of the services offered. 

Item No. 1 asked the guidance counselors to “ Please briefly des- 
cribe your duties in this project. 1 * Thei r responses referred to a very 
wide array of traditional guidance-related act ; vities. One typical re- 
sponse follows verbatim and illustrates this complex variety of activities: 

“General counseling, referral screening, interviews with 
parents, teachers, pupils, social workers, psychologists 
and all people pertinent to the welfare of children; con- 
ducts workshops for parents, teachers, papaprofessional s; 
liaison with special personnel within and outside of 
school; administration of group testing for screening; 
home visits; visits to agencies; form, with teachers, in- 
dividual work programs for specific children; case con- 
ferences with special reading personnel. “ 

Item No. 2 asked the guidance staff “ How generally effective do 
you feel your project is in accomplishing its objectives?* 1 The response 
options were a) not effective, b) si ightly effect ive, c) effective, 
and d) very effective. All five counselors chose “c) effective." 

Thus the staff apparently was satisfied with their program, but not fully 
satisfied. 



The same four response options were offered in 1 tern Nos . 3-7 . 

1 tern No . 3 asked , “ How effective is your project in raising stu- 
dents' academic achievement?" All five counselors chose “c) effective," 
again indicating satisfaction, but not complete satisfaction, with how 
well the program operates, this time in reference specifically to its 
impact on student’s academic achievement. 



1 tern No . k asked , “How effective is your project in improving 
students* classroom behavior? 1 1 Four guidance counselors chose “c) effec- 

tive" and one chose “b) slightly effective." In this area, too, the staff 
was generally satisfied with their program's effectiveness. 



Item No. 5 asked, “ How effective is your project 
dents' attitudes towards school?" 



i n 

17 



improving stu- 
c) effective" 



Four counselors chose 

and one could not decide between “c) effective" and “d) very effective." 
Here, too, the counselors perceived their program's offerings as being 
generally effective. 
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. . I" Item No. 6 the staff was asked, "How effective is your oroiect 

U '” CreaS .' n L l>a ! ent51 u " derstandinq o f thelr children's needs and pro- ~ 

° jf 7 0f tha f,ve guidance counselors, three answered "c) effective" 
and two responded, "d) very effective." It is clear from these results 
that the staff was very satisfied with their program's impact on parents' 
understanding of their children's needs and problems. 

asked .£ !? ve, . of staff satisfaction obtained on Item No. 7 which 
h*a?rh effec -' ve 'S your project in obt a ining special educational. 
health, and other needed community services for the students?" t iere7~as 

program -r^pac?. ' temS ’ the Staff pr ° Ved t£> be sattsfied with their 

^ ~ efn ^°* $ staff was asked to, "Please describe briefly 
what you feel to be: 7 

a) the major strengths of your program, 

b) the major weaknesses of your program, and 

c) the changes that should be made in your program." 

The responses of the five guidance counselors to these open-en^ed aues- 
t.ons were very individualistic and consequently are difficult to summarize 
ccinctly. However, an attempt will f .e made to convey the essence of 
these answers by presenting selected illustrative verbatim excerpts of 
ansvjers of all the counselors in each area: 

, riie , a * ^Jor Strengths of t he Program : "rapport with parents, they 

trust acceptance of referrals; the relationships with the parents; children 
and parents develop positive attitudes toward school and personnel; children 
seek guidance help on their own; teachers seek out the counselors; great 
numbers of individual interviews with children; the dedication of the 
guidance personnel in putting forth extra time and effort". 

„ b * gajor Weaknesses of the Program: "Shortage of time for work- 

shops; insufficient time for al 1 activities; not enough personnel; too much 
crisis work; need more group guidance; lack of psychological and social 
services from .he Bureau of Child Guidance; lack of appropriate special 
classes when recommended. 11 

c - Recomme nded Changes : "Additional services; more guidance per- 

sonnel needed; aides should be assigned to the guidance office; a special 
room is needed for children in crisis; more time is needed for training and 
workshops with staff members; there is a need for volunteer-staffed read! no 
programs; provision should be made for small play-groups and work-groups 
for chi Idren." 



It is very apparent that the guidance counselors share the views of 
the parents and teachers (see results of Parents Questionnaires and Teachers 
Questionnaires). That is, they see the program as being effective in 
accomplishing its objectives, but see it as needing considerable expansion 
if it is to truly meet the needs of the children in the two schools involved. 
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The Principals Questionnaires 

The Principals of each of the two schools involved completed Prin- 
cipals Questionnaires. 

I tem No . 1 asked, " How many days per week of guidance services 
are provided in your school?" One principal reported 9 days per week 
and one reported 6 days per week (i.e.,3 counselors, 2 days per week). 
Thus the two schools involved in the program receive 15 counselor work- 
days per week. (The program funds, however, cover only 5 of these days. 
The other 10 days are budgeted through other channels). 

When asked, in Item No. 2 , " How many days per week were such 
service s provided last year?' 1 One principal , whose school currently 
receives 6 days/week of services, indicated that last year his school 
received 3 days/week of services. Thus his school received 3 days/week 
of more service this year than last year. The other principal, whose 
school now receives 9 days/week of service did not complete this item. 
Consequently, the number of increased days of service received this year 
could not be ascertained. 



Item No. 3 asked, "How many days per week do you feel should be 
available next year?" Both principals indicated 10 days per week. Thus, 
between the two schools, the principals wish to have 5 more days of 
guidance services next year. This would require the equivalent of one 
more full-time guidance counselor. 



When asked in Item No. 4 , " What guidance services do you feel 
should be increased next year?" One principal answered, "Should have 
2 full-time guidance counselors instead of 1 and 4/5." The other indi 
cated, "A psychologist and a Junior Guidance Class* 11 Thus they share 
the. counselors* views that the guidance offerings should be continued, 
expanded, and should include more special classes and greater support 
from Bureau of Child Guidance personnel. 



The principals were asked, ir, Item No. 5 » " What do you feel are 
the strongest points In your school *s guidance~~iervTFes7 1 1 One principal 
answered, ". ... the conscientious and understanding work of the guidance 
counselors; their ability to relate to youngsters and parents." The 
other responded with, "Referrals to agencies, counselor-parent relation- 
ships, dealing with emergency outbursts of pupils to relieve classroom 
situations." These points closely approximate those same strengths to 
which the counselors referred when asked the same question (See Staff 
Evaluation Questionnaire results). 



The principals were asked to indicate the weakest points in 

your school *s guidance services" in item No. 6~ One principal listed, 
"Training of teachers to deal with discipline; need for more guidance work 
with pupils; group guidance; more parent workshops." The other principal 
wrote, "2 counselors 2 days each provides little continuity." Here, too, 
the principals agreed with the guidance counselors, teachers, and parents 
that the greatest need is for increased services. 
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Thus all cla^icoc * 

exp an p d r : d 9rara is -r—nrutti £r3SLK«« v r be,,ef *« 

mea > and * if possible, 



Completed Teacher Question,, i 

a slsk <;• 

item No. 1 aci/ Q . j 

jfe^jjncp ou^e lor^h u\ £^ r U referred any studenf 

attirmatively” ^ ■=, f ear j. 38 out of«-h a aa 1. . r st udents to 

^ teachers re?£5Kd£d"~ 

. 1 tom No . 2 asked " if >„ . 

‘hat the ^teachers ^re we 1 ' "® a^T^pbr teachij 39 T h? sehers . the 

9u,danca ^ --*pie i^:r h r 

In Item Wo. 3 .u. . 

P^bl«n cateoor ? h th<8y rost ln ^' cate the three 

aach Is Indicated Tr^?e 26: th * "^‘'ST^her. 

Problem Area Number of Teachers 

wnp Responded to E*oh 



1 . Read 1 ng 
2 * Mathematics 
3. Spell Ing 
Social Studies 
5. Sc Fence 

7* c P k 6 f h and commu nicatlon 

}• gH'^' "' a ”^*ha"?o?° me W ° rk 

I' Beh avJor towards his cla^ml* 

I2 * Lateness classmates 

13. Absence 

14* Truancy 

15. Sickness 

];• I em Per outbursts 

7. Emotional withdrawal 

18. Nervousness or anxiety 



6 

A 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

27 

21 

1 A 

16 

1 

A 

3 

3 

20 

15 

2 A 



^ ^ thus appears rfvat* ♦* » 

class room^eha W or ° f probIems - T he f TOst d pre!ifent *f *k® 9uida nce staff 
school work . 1 ! ’ nervous ness or anxletv f ° f these uer ^- general 

ese are clearly very appropriate 
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pr°blern s to refer a child for guidance services. Consequently, it appears 
that the teachers make hoth extensive and appropriate referrals to this 
guidance program's staff. 

j_tem No. 4 asked, " Have you had any conferences with t he guidance 
co unselors this year regarding a specific child?" item No. 5 asked the — 
eac ers o, P ease estimate how many times you have had confe rences with 
t he guidance counselor(s) d uring the current school yea r~~ ‘ 1 All 3$ teachers 
indicated that they had had such conferences. As a group, they reported 
having had a total of 322 of them, averaging about s'per^eachL ? TkU 
suggests that the program staff maintained a desirably high level of 
commun i cation flow between themselves and the teachers. 

I tem No. 6 asked the teachers, "Have you had more contact with the 
members of the g uidance staff this year than last yea r?" 2b of the 39 

af J irmatlve, y. suggesting that this year's guidance pro- 
gram offered the teachers more guidance contact than had been available 
jast year. Such a finding, of course, greatly adds to the positive 
impression we have gained of this program. 

jtem No. 7 asked, "Ha ve you attended any workshop or in-service 
£rog rams developed b y your guidance st aff?" and TtenTNoT A said "pi — 
Indicate how many worksh ops you have attended." Only 10 of the 39 t ia ~ chers 
indicated that they had ever attended such a workshop. For the total group, 
half of these said that they had attended one such workshop and half in- 
dicated attending two of them. It thus appears that, whereas the guidance 
program staff was highly effective in encouraging one-to-one contacts with 
the teachers, they were not so successful in offering group workshops. 

Scheduling divficulties may have been a major factor here. 

In Item No. 9 the teachers were asked to indicate those services 
which were most frequently offered their referred children by the guidance 
staff. The results are presented In Table 27 . 

TABLE 27 

FREQUENCY AND TYPES OF SE RVICES REPORTEDLY OFFERED TO STUDENTS BY GUIDANCE STAFF 

Number of Teachers 

Types of Services Who Reported Them 



a) individual counseling of students 

b) group counseling of students 

c) parent conferences 

d) class observations and "out of office 
contact with children 

e) conferences and other time spent with 
outside agencies 

f) workshops for parents 



II 



30 

10 

29 

14 

6 

3 



The teachers thus accurately perceive the guidance staff as primarily 
offering one-to-one contacts with either students or their parents. 
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item No. 10 asked, " Do you consider the school’s guidance referral 
system to be effective? 1 1 Of the 39 teachers, 21 responded % "Yes." This 
suggests that there is some feeling of dissatisfaction among the teachers 
with this aspect of the guidance program. Clearly, this suggests that the 
program staff should investigate the source of this dissatisfaction and 
the means whereby the referral situation can be improved. 

item No. 11 asked, " Are you satisfied with the service your 
Guidance Department offers?" Of the 39 teachers, 18 answered "Yes ," 19 
answered "Mo >" and 2 were equivocal in answering. Thus, in their overall 
evaluation of the guidance program offerings, half the teachers indicated 
satisfaction and half dissatisfaction. This degree of dissatisfaction is 
far below that expected of a truly successful program. The sources of 
teacher dissatisfaction are evident from the responses to the next item. 

Item No. 12 asked, " What recommendations would you make to improve 
the guidance services at your school?" Almost every respondent indicated 
a need for much more service than was provided. This means more guidance 
staff, more psychological services, more intensive counseling services, 
improved administrative facilities for handling disruptive students, more 
group guidance services, and more preventive guidance programs for the 
earlier grades. It thus appears that teacher-dissatisfaction with the 
program stems, not from the quality or kind of services that were provided, 
but rather from the limited quantity of services that were provided. Con- 
sequently the teachers would agree with the parents (See Parents Question- 
naire results) that the program should be continued and expanded. 

The Parents Questionnaires 



Completed Parents Questionnaires were received from 24 of the children’s 

parents (14 from one elementary school and 10 from the othei). The responses 
to these follow: 

I tern No . 1 asked, "Have you spoken to your child’s guidance coun- 
selor this year?" All 24 parents responded affirmatively. This was to be 
expected, since the guidance counselors selected the sample from among the 
parents of children being seen for guidance services. 

Item No. 2 asked, " How many times have you spoken to the guidance 
counselor this year?" Of the 24 parents, 2 answered "once," 8 answered 
"twice," and 14 answered "many times." This suggests that, at least for 
this sample, most of the parents of guidance-serviced children were very 
much involved with their children’s guidance counselor. Such parent - 
counselor cooperation would appear to be a necessity for maximum guidance 
effectiveness. 

The parents were asked, in I tern No . 3» " Did you visit the guidance 
counselor(s) this year without her asking for a meeting?* * Of the 2 A parents, 
13 responded "Yes, 8 answered "No" and 3 did not respond. These results 
suggest that the parents as a group felt comfortable enough to initiate 
contact with the guidance staff. This would appear to mean that the 
guidance staff conveyed an accepting beneficial attitude and that parent- 
counselor communication could procede openly and effectively. 
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The parents indicated that they initiated such contact to discuss the 
children's problems and progress. This undoubtedly provided much-needed 
mutual feedback between parent and counselor. 

Item No. 4 asked in what areas the parents felt their children 
were helped by the guidance counselors. The results are presented in Table 28: 

TABLE 28 

PARENTS' VIEWS OF AREAS IN WHICH THEIR CHILDREN RECEIVE ASSISTANCE FROM GUIDANCE 

STAFF 

Area of Help Number Qf Par.en.ts. Who Responded 







Yes 


No 


l 


a) 


get along better with other students 


14 


4 


6 


b) 


get along better with his/her teachers 


14 


4 


6 


c) 


improves his/her school work 


11 


7 


6 


d) 


improve any other problem areas 


11 


8 


5 



The parents, as a group, generally felt that their children were helped 
to get along better with their classmates and teachers. However, slightly 
less than half of the parents believed that their children's school work or 
other problems had been helped by the guidance counselors. This suggests^ 
perhaps, that the guidance staff may have been more effective in personal 
counseling than they were in providing tutorial or other supplementary 
educational help. It is not unlikely that the counselors' busy schedules 
did not permit as much of such activities as the parents would have liked. 

Those parents who referred to "other problem areas" described a variety 
of traditional referral and counseling activities which helped their children 
with emotional, health, and academic problems. 

1 tern No . 5 consisted of the following questions: "(a) Has the guidance 
counselor referred you to any services or agencies outside the school? " and 
"(b) If yes, could you list these services or agencies?" 16 of the 24 parents 
responded affirmatively to "(a). ** They listed referrals to a variety of 
community health and family agencies. This two-thirds proportion appears to 
be a very favorable one, suggesting that the counselors were very active in 
making such referrals. Most of the parents indicated (Item 5 (c)) that they 
were not aware of these agencies prior to having been told about them by the 
guidance counselors. This suggests that the guidance counselors are also 
providing a considerable amount of pa rent -education, a highly valuable 
activity. 

In Item No. 6 the parents were asked, " What do you feel your child's 
greatest problem was this year?" The parents listed a variety of personal, 
social, and academic problems of the kind traditionally dealt with the school 
guidance counselors. This suggested that the counselors accepted appropriate 
kinds of referrals and, from the foregoing and succeeding responses, dealt 
with them effectively. 
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item No. 7 asked, " Are you satisfied with the services the guidance 
office has provided this yeaT?" 21 out of 2** parents answered"Yes. " This 
succinctly summarizes how well received the guidance program was, at least 
as far as this sample of parents i? oncerned. 

item No. 8 asked the parents to underline whether they felt their 
"child has received poor, fair, good, or excellent guidance services this 
year ?" 2 answered "poor," 6 responded "fair," 8 answered "good," and 

7 "excellent*" That the majority of parents responded either "good" or 
"excellent" lends further support to the conclusion that this guidance 
program was well thought of by this sample of parents. 

Item No. 9 asked, " Do you feel your child is getting along better 
in school this year than last year?" 17 of the 23 parents responding 
answered "Yes. This, too, further illustrates parental approval of this 
program and suggests that the increased guidance services have helped the 
children considerably. Items No. 10 and No. 11 asked similar questions, 
one pertaining to guidance help and the other to learning. In both cases 
the parents overwhelmingly indicated that things were better for their 
children this year as compared to last year. Thus, again, we found ex- 
cellent parental response to this program’s guidance offerings. 

Finally, in 1 tern No . 12 the parents were asked, "How could the 
guidance services in your child’s school be better?" The responses all 
referred to one or more of the following needs: (T) increased numbers of 

counselors (2) more supporting mental health personnel (3) more efficient 
administrative attention to discipline problems, and (4) more tutorial, 
remedial, and other supplementary educational help for children. 

It is thus clear, at least from the standpoint of this sample of parents, 
that this guidance program should be maintained and, if possible, expanded 
in the future. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The addition of two part-time counselors to the two schools substan- 
tially expanded and improved the overall guidance program. Children receiving 
services appear to their parents to be responding better to school this year 
than last year. There was some dissatisfaction with the guidance services. 

Mainly due to the quantity of service rather than the quality of the services 
rendered. 

.If the program is recycled, the following is recommended. 

1. The hiring in each school of a paraprofessional specif i cal ly 
for the full-time use of the separate guidance departments to 
be available as an auxiliary person to assist with administra- 
tive and less confidential issues, thereby allowing the coun- 
selors mere uninterrupted time. 

2. The changing of the referral procedure at PS 268, since it is 
felt that the initial parent interview with the principal 
dilutes the relationship of confidentiality that should be 
solely vested with the counselors. 
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3- More physical space for each department, particularly for 
,, resting ,, adjacent to the guidance office room for students 
who have caused a disruption and need a place to “cool off" 
hef ore being seen by the. counselor or returned to class. 

At present these students are sent to the already over- 
crowded guidance offices and further crowding and confusion 
resul ts. 

h. More workshops for parents and teachers. 

5. Earlier funding so that planning and hiring can be undertaken 
well in advance of the school year. 
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B.E. *67-1-6*66 



PROJECT SUCCESS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The socially and emotional ly maladjusted public school student's problems, 
both to himself and to others, are well known. He experiences failure, frus- 
tration, rejection, and unhappiness. In turn, he disrupts, challenges, and 
greatly reduces the efficiency of the teaching and learning situation of his 
entire classroom. To banish him permanently from the educational mainstream 
may serve only to further alienate, antagonize, and to scar him forevermore. 

To maintain him In his regular class, however, may entail sacrificing his 
classmates' educational opportunities. What then can be done? One possl- 
blllty Is to remove him temporarily and to place him In a small class-size, 
self-contained, well-staffed, emotionally-supporting, failure-minimizing, 
special setting until he regains his emotional and educational equilibrium 
and can be returned to the mainstream. 

Project Success attempts to do this. 

II. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

This project, Initiated by District 18, Involved the establishment of a 
separate school designed to provide an educational program to help non- 
adjusting junior high school pupils to grow In educational skills, emotional 
security, and social relationships. Located at 837"43 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. It has four rooms, of classroom size, three offices, a large 
reception area, a conference room, and toilet facilities. 

The children served by the project were those with a history of school 
failure and maladjustment. Selection of the pupils was based on recommenda- 
tions of the local school principals and approval by a screening committee 
operating under the directorship of the Community Superintendent. 

In addition to offering the enrol lees small -sized classes and Individually 
tailored Instructional programs, the project was designed to provide recrea- 
tional experiences, remedial help, supportive mental health services, narcotic 
prevention programs, educational and vocational guidance, and psychological 
evaluations. 

The program started with a small number of chtldren and slowly increased 
the roster. By May 12, 1971, 27 children were on register and by the school 
year's end, 40-5C 'hlldren were expected to have attended the program for 
varying periods throughout the 1970-1971 academic year. 

III. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1. To effect a more satisfactory school adjustment as Illustrated by a 
greater Interest in school work and fewer instances of Infractions of the 
school behavtor codes. 

2.. To effect a positive attitude of pupils toward school through the use 
of an individualized instructional program as evidenced by improved pupil attend- 
ance records and results of teacher made attitude tests . 

o 
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3. To Improve academic skills in such areas as mathematics and reading 
through a program of remedial instruction in those areas. 

4. To develop in the parents an awareness of the causes of their chil- 
dren's school and personal problems, and to determine the role that parents 
can play in ameliorating these problems. Parents* workshops and conferences 
conducted by the District staff, et_ ak were employed for these purposes. 

5. To provide experiences which allow the '•hi Id to return to a regular 
school setting. 

IV. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

1. To determine whether the children show an improvement in school 
behavior as indicated by an improvement in ratings by the teacher in the 
final questionnaire over the initial questionnaire for 80% of the enrol lees. 

2. To determine whether student attitudes improved as a result of 
individualized instructional programs as shown by ratings by the evaluation 
team of "very good" or "superior" based on site visits and interviews. 

3. To determine whether academic skills in reading and mathematics of 
75% of the sampled students improved as measured by a 1.0 year rise in 1371 
vs. 1970 year-end achievement test scores and an increase in 1971 vs. 1970 
year-end report card grades. 

4. To determine through Parents Questionnaires whether 75% or more 
parents have been helped by the program to better understand their 
children's problems. 

5. To determine whether 75% or more of the enrol lees were returned to 
regular school placement on the termination of the program, and whether 
"very good" or "superior" experiences were provided by the program to this 
end as determined by evaluation team ratings. 

V. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

1. The Teaching and Learning Research Corp.'s evaluation team mem- 
bers made regular site visits and interviewed all participating personnel 
and the district administrative staff. 

2. The enrol lees' 1989-70 and 1970-71 school records were surveyed, re- 
corded and analyzed. This data analysis surveyed the pupil's attendance, 
lateness, report card grades, and standardized achievement test results. 

3. All enrol lees were administered both a Student Questionnaire and a 
"Student Ideas About School Test". These assessed the enrol lees' attitudes 
and opinions about themselves, their educational experiences in general, 
and Project Success in particular. 

4. Each enrol lee's teacher completed a Teacher's Questionnaire assess- 
ing the students strengths, weaknesses, and special needs. 
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5 ; All project . personne 1 completed a Staff Evaluation Questionnaire, 
sampling their opinions of the program's strengths, weaknesses, and needed 
changes. 

6. Parent's Questionnaires were distributed to the parents of all 
program enrol lees . 

VI. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

It was our impression that program strengths derived from the staff's 
committed, enthusiastic, and sensitive approach to these troubled youngsters. 
The staff's effectiveness, however, seemed to be limited by their use of 
very conven t iona 1 materials which were often imperfectly geared to the 
special needs of the individual pupils. Whereas, the staff seemed very 
successful in building up the kinds of relationships with their pupils which 
are required for optimal learning to take place, they were not so success- 
ful in creating among the enrol lees a desire to learn per se . That is to 
say, traditional Math and English still seemed boring and frustrating to most 
of the enrol lees despite the pupils being eager to interact with the staff, 
whom they clearly viewed in very favorable terms. 

A. The Staff Evaluation Ques tionnna? re Results 

. Th| rteen participating staff menders completed Staff Evaluation Question- 
naires. Of these, three were teachers, two were teacher aides, three were 
guidance counselors , and five others were a principal, a family assistant, a 
school aide, an educational assistant and a secretary. 

Each staff member was asked to "Please briefly describe your duties in 

this project" in Item No. 1. A summary of staff's description of their 

duties follows: 

The Teachers. "Teach basic academic areas using an individualized 
approach. Head the math program and the use of calculators." "Teach a boys' 
group and the industrial arts program." "Teach a group of nine boys with an 

emphasis on reading and math. Provide assistance in gym and health education 
activities ." 
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The Teacher Aides. "Supervise students in activities, assist teacher 
in reading, oversee the bussing of students." "improve social relations 
in the classroom, assist teacher, help with discipline, support other staff." 

The Guidance Counselors . "Provide group and individual counseling with 
a vocational emphasis. Encourage parental involvement. Place students in 
summer academies, Youth Corps, and secure other services for students." "Pro- 
gram development, coordinate trips, make clinic referrals, coordinate testing, 
assist the administrator, conduct parent interviews, seek employment for stu- 
dents, screening and provide individual and group counseling." "Provide 
general counseling, make referrals, conduct interviews, and provide liaison 
with special personnel." 

The Principal . "Overall administration and supervision of the project, 
teacher and paraprofessional training, securing materials, serve as liaison 
with district and school board." 

The Family Assistant . "Prepare and serve lunch, call in attendance fig- 
ures, relate to parents and children in a positive way." 

The School Aide . "Assist with lunchroom activities and book supplies, 
patrol building, supervise games, and serve as receptionist when needed." 

The Educational Assistant. "Assist teacher in the classroom, establish 
communication with the children, help with discipline, chaperone on busses 
and provide general supervision of students." 

The Secretary . "Traditional secretary-receptionist duties." 

The various staff members' descriptions of their duties were fully con- 
sistent with our observations and, in our opinion, were fully consistent with 
what was expected of them. 

Item Nos. 2-7 asked the thirteen staff members a variety of questions 
assessing their Impressions of various aspects of the program. These were 
multiple-choice format items with the four following response-options: 

a. not effective 

b. slightly effective 

c. effective 

d. very effective 

The item contents and numbers of staff members who answered with each 
of the four response-options were as follows: 
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TABLE 29 



STAFF EVALUATION OF PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 



"How generally effective do you feel your project to be in 



I tem 
Nos. 

2. "...accomplishing its objectives. 

3. "...raising students' academic 
achievement." 

A. "...improving students' 
classroom behavior." 



Responses 

(a) (bl (c) (d) 

Not Slightly Very 

Effective Effect i ve Effect ive Effective 

0 1 10 1 



0 1 11 



0 3 0 10 



5. "...improving students' attitudes 

towards school." 0 0 

6. "...increasing parents' understand- 
ing of their children's needs and 

problems." 0 0 



8 5 



7 



6 



7. "...obtaining special educational, 
health, and other needed community 

services for the students." 01 84 



The results clearly indicate that the staff generally felt their program 
to be either effective or very effective in providing for the enrol lees' needs. 

In Item No. 8 the staff members were asked to briefly describe what they 
felt to be the program's major strengths, major weaknesses and recommended 
changes. Representative answers follow: 

a. Major Strengths . "The students get individual attention and 
support, there is much parental contact, there are adequate facilities." 

"The individual attention yields greater student potential." "There is 
friendliness here, people get along with each other." "The attention and 
service given to youngsters." "The program improves communication, develops 
the children's controls, and there is an attractive faculty." "The individual 
attention and latitude for experimentation." "Smaller classes, individual 
attention, and cohesive staff." "Individual attention and kindness." 

b. Major Weaknesses . "Lack of funds, no hot kitchen, no physical 
education facilities." "Lack of funds and supplies, especially fcr bowling, 
gym, and food services. Another teacher is needed. Penny-pinching is waste- 
ful of the educational plans of the program." "Lenient discipl inary measures, 
use of profanity permitted ai.d disrespect." "Materials were ordered but not 
delivered. There was a cut-back of funds. Poor lunches. A fourth teacher 
was not hired. We need a Science person." 
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c * Recomm ended Changes . "More monies for gym program, lunches and 
snacks. We also need an assistant principal." "More specialized training 
for our personnel in working with the social deviate." "The maximum enroll- 
ment should be 25-30 students. A full-time psychologist and assistant prin- 
cipal should be assigned. Expand the industrial arts program." "A kQ stu- 
dent population is too high. We need a better shop program, better tools. 
There should be no pressure to return students to normal classes prematurely. 
A full-time psychologist should be assigned." "More time for workshops. An 
adequate supply of teaching materials should be provided. More psychological 
and social services. More special classes should be provided." 

In general, we agree with the views expressed by the project staff mem- 



B* The Parents Questionnaire Results 

Parents Questionnaires were completed by the parents of 18 enrol lees. 

(They were all parents of boys aged 12-15 in grades 7 - 9 ). 

I tern No. 1 asked the parents if their child " Does poorly in almost all 
aspects of s chool work ." Of the 18 parents, 8 or res ponde d a f f i rmat i ve"l y . 

The remaining parents (10 or 56 %) indicated in Item No. 2 that their child, 
"Does poorly in just one or two areas of school work." The numbers and per- 
centages of parents (N=100 mentioning each of various areas as one that the 
child is doing poorly in follows: 

TABLE 30 

NUMBERS AND PERC ENTAGES OF PARENTS MENTIONING VARIOUS AREAS OF SCHOOl- 
WUKK IN WHICH THEIR CHILD IS OPING PflORLV 





Area Doing Poorly In 


a. 


Reading 




b. 


Writing 




c. 


Mathemat i cs 




d. 


Spel 1 ing 




e. 


Social Studies 




f. 


Science 




9- 


Speaking 




h. 


General Classroom 


1 Behavior 


i . 


Behavior Towards 


Teache rs 


• 

J- 


Behavior Towards 


Classmates 


k. 


Lateness 




1 . 


Absences 




m. 


Getting Homework 


Done 


n. 


Attitudes Towards 


School 



Number of Children % 



3 30 

1 10 

3 30 

2 20 

1 10 

0 0 

0 0 

4 ko 

2 20 

1 10 

4 kO 

2 20 

3 30 

1 10 



Thus, the parents of the enrollees seemed very well aware of the abundant 
academic and behavorial problems presented by their children in school. 
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